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PREFACE. 



At the request of several persons interested in the 
welfare of the Army^ and with the permission of the 
Times, I have collected and arranged the following 
letters upon the State of our Home Army. 

In order to make my case clear^ and to explain 
the origin of the correspondence, I have included two 
short preliminary letters which appeared in the Times 
in September and October, 1891. 

I have added notes and amplifications where re- 
quired, and have replied to the very small number 
of contradictions and criticisms which my statements 
elicited. In order that the public may be in possession 
of the official case in favour of our existing system, 
I have added to this reprint a report of the speech 
made by the Secretary of State for War at Hammer- 
smith, on December 11th, 1891. 

With considerable reluctance I have acceded to 
the wish of many friends, and have supplemented my 
original letters by a statement containing an outline 
of my own views as to some of the remedies which 
might possibly be adopted with advantage for the cure 
of our present ills. 

I attach very little value to my own suggestions : 
the most that is claimed for them is that they are con- 
sistent with, and not contrary to, common-sense and 
human nature. There are many schemes of army 
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organisation which would fulfil these conditions, but 
the only successful one will be that which is con- 
sistently applied and rigorously enforced by some one 
person endowed with full authority, and absolutely 
responsible. 

I must add that I attach no weight whatever to 
the cheap taunts of those who maintain that criticism 
"^not accompanied by constructive suggestions is an im- 
pertinence or an absurdity. A moment's reflection 
will show the unreasonableness of such a contention. 

Throughout my letters I have criticised our mili- 
tary arrangements from the only standpoint open to 
me, namely, that of a taxpayer who is anxious in the 
first place that the country should be safe, and, in the 
second place, that he should get value for the taxes 
he pays. 

As a taxpayer I am informed that for a certain sum 
we get a certain article. I make inquiry, and find that, 
as a matter of fact, we do not get the article. I have 
attempted to explain to my fellow-countrymen and 
fellow-taxpayers the extent to which they are being 
deceived. If my facts be true, beyond all doubt the 
deception has been great. 

But because I, as a civilian and an outsider, have 
made these observations, I utterly fail to see that I 
am in any way bound, as a matter of duty, to suggest 
remedies. 

A man employs a tailor to make a coat, and pays 
him five pounds for his work. He finds that the sleeves 
are turned inside out, the buttons are forgotten, tho 
cloth rotten, and points out the deficiencies to the 
tailor. Whereupon the tailor turns round on his cue- 
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tomer^ calls him a miserable grmnbler^ and tells him 
to do the job himself. I think it would be generally 
admitted that the re(|uest was unreasonable. 

Or again, I pay an engineer to make a machine to 
do my work. He takes the order, takes the money, 
and produces an article which fails to perform every 
purpose for which it was designed. I expostulate, 
and my engineer replies, " You ignorant outsider, what 
do you know of mechanics? I canH make it work, 
can't I? then suppose you do it yourself.^' Again 
I say such a reply would not commend itself as 
reasonable in the commercial world, or, indeed, in any 
world in which common-sense prevailed. 

And so it is in respect to the Army. We pay a 
Secretary of State, an Under-Secretary, and thousands 
of officials and officers of all grades and ranks, to do 
a certain thing, namely, to provide for the land defence 
of the Empire. We give them all the money they 
ask for, and we permit them to frame whatever or- 
ganisation they think best calculated to produce good 
results. But when we come to inquire, we find that 
with all this money at command, with ample authority 
and full technical knowledge, the experts whom we 
pay and trust have not produced the article they 
were asked for. What business have they, or those 
who defend them, to turn round and say to me, or 
to anybody else, '' You have no right to criticise us 
unless you are prepared to do better yourself '' ? 

I wish to put this protest on record, for it is 
time that this slipshod method of getting rid of 
responsibilities should be put an end to, and that 
the public should be made to understand that at 
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present the responsibility for the condition of our 
Army rests wholly and solely with the War Office. 

When Parliament or the public has refused to 
sanction any proposal whatever put forward by the 
War Minister as essential to the welfare of the 
country, it will be time to place the responsibility 
upon other shoulders than those upon which alone it 
now rests, and ought to rest. 

One other remark remains to be made in this con- 
nection. It has been said by one or two of the rare 
defenders of our present system that my criticisms are 
of no value because they are not made by a person 
of authority and official distinction. If the points at 
issue were merely matters of opinion, I should readily 
endorse this proposition, but I cannot accede to it when, 
as in the present case, the issues are entirely issues 
of fact. 

The Under-Secretary of State for War may say, 
and may even think, that I am '' a young civilian 
'' who has picked up a number of cock-and-bull stories 
*' from the latest-joined subalterns/' The statement is 
not very polite, and, in view of the real sources of my 
information, is exceedingly ridiculous. But Mr. Brod- 
rick evidently fails to understand that, even If true, his 
criticism is not to the point. 

I may be young, I may be a civilian, I may have 
been informed by the last-joined subaltern from Sand- 
hurst that the Militia is 100,000 short of its strength, 
or that our infantry cannot march ; but the only thing 
that matters two straws to the public is whether the 
facts be as stated or not. 

Now I have deliberately committed myself to many 
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pages of facts and figures. If those facts be true, and 
those figures correct, beyond all doubt my case is a most 
serious one, and one which, I submit, the public cannot 
afford to ignore. 

I stand by my facts and figures. They have not 
been impeached^ tliey cannot he impeached. 

If any of my readers are under the impression that 
my facts and figures have been in any way contradicted 
or disposed of by Mr. Stanhope, I invite them to turn 
to the speech of that gentleman, which will be found 
on page 99 of this book. I make bold to say that 
the speech in question does not dispose of a single 
fact which I have alleged, or a single argument which I 
have used. 

Mr. Stanhope takes credit for having done a certain 
amount of good work in connection with the arming of 
the forts, and the creation of stores. I have not the 
least desire to withhold whatever recognition be due to 
the War Minister on account of these not very startling 
performances, but I do wish to call attention to the 
theory which the demand for such a recognition seems 
to involve. That a War Minister should claim, and 
receive, credit for not having totally and absolutely 
neglected the performance of the most elementary duties 
of his o£Sce seems to me somewhat grotesque. Mr. 
Stanhope claims as a merit that he has supplied some of 
our fortresses with guns, and some of our guns with 
powder and shot. Of course he has. He might just as 
well take credit for supplying the men with muskets, or 
the cartridges with powder. 

I have always recognised with pleasure the fact that 
some of the ordinary routine work of supplying the 



Army with the means of fighting has recently been 
performed. It is true there has been no sort of obstacle 
interposed; money has been forthcoming, the whole 
manufacturing resources of the world have been 
available, and a little has been done. 

But I cannot lose sight of the fact that in any other 
country than this the War Minister who had neglected 
to perform such elementary duties would have been con- 
fined in a fortress, or sent to an asylum ; and the fact 
that he had performed them would no more entitle him 
to credit than the fact that a soldier had not deserted 
before the enemy would entitle him to the Iron Cross 
of the First Class. 

Our views of ministerial responsibilities and minis- 
terial duties have become woefully slack, and it is high 
time we took a somewhat stricter view. 

I would invite my readers to ask themselves fairly 
whether or not I have proved my facts, and whether, if 
my facts stand, my case be not a very serious one. I 
have endeavoured throughout to state it calmly and 
moderately. I have attacked na one. I do not share 
the view which appears to be taken by some defenders 
of our existing system, to the effect that the present 
officials are particularly responsible for our short- 
comings. They do not seem to me very much better 
or worse than their predecessors.* If they were all 

* I except from this statement one of Mr. Stanhope's predecessors, 
whose action I believe to have been positively and actively evil, and 
to have done almost irreparable injury to the Service. I would also 
add that Mr. Stanhopo*s action in respect of the Koyal Horse 
Artillery seems to come within the category of aggressive and 
wilful errors. 
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to be replaced to-raorrow, the evils of which I complain 
would inevitably continue as long as the present system 
remained unaltered. I have, therefore, strictly refrained 
from anything which can by any possibility be con- 
strued or perverted into a personal attack. 

It seems hard to persuade the world in these days 
that any human being should undertake a case with- 
out some sinister or personal motive. I can only say 
to those who care to believe me that I have written 
these letters simply and solely because I believe that 
the British Army, whose history and reputation I am 
intensely proud of, is being destroyed, and because I 
believe that the safety of our country is being very 
gravely compromised. 

It seems to be believed by some of my critics that 
I have written hastily and carelessly; that I have 
spoken without book, and have neglected to verify my 
facts. Such criticisms have not, however, been con- 
firmed by particular instances of inaccuracy. I beg 
to assure my critics, and those who now read this 
reprint, that I am far too deeply impressed with the 
responsibilities involved in making public charges 
of a serious nature to permit of my neglecting 
any precaution which would preserve me from error 
or inaccuracy. 

That I have been able to accumulate a large amount 
of correct information is due principally to .the un- 
failing kindness of' oflScers and officials of all ranks and 
grades, and of all branches of the Service, who have 
been good enough to supply me with information of 
every kind on all the points to which I have referred. 
In a secondary degree it is due to the fact that I have 
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given much time and attention to verifying by personal 
observation the conclusions I had been led to form 
from the information I received. 

I cannot conclude this Preface without ofEering a 
word of thanks to the great number of friends, many 
of them previously quite unknown to me personally, 
who have helped me with information, or who have 
encouraged me by their sympathy and goodwill. 
From officers of all branches, and in both services, I 
have received the most welcome confirmation of the 
correctness of my statements. From civilians I have 
received thanks far beyond my due, and most grati- 
fying encouragements to proceed with my task. 

It is to the generosity of a civilian that I am 
now indebted for the opportunity of placing this 
pamphlet before the public. 

H. O. AllNOLD-FORSTER. 

9, Evelyn Gardens, 
London, S.W. 

February lat, 1892. 



OUR HOME ARMY. 



INTEODUCTIOK 

In order to explain the origin of the present work, it is 
necessary to reprint the two following letters which were 
addressed by the author to The Times in September and 
October, 1891, respectively, and which led to the more ex- 
tended correspondence which forms the bulk of this little 
book. 

OUR ARMY. 

To the Editor of The Times. 
Bib, 

It IB now seven years ago since you first allowed me to 

address you upon the subject of the Navy. I then ventured to 

assert that nine out of ten qualified judges would agree in stating 

that the Navy was altogether inadequate to the work it had to 

perform. 

Since I wrote, thanks mainly to the useful activity of the 
Press, public attention has been effectively directed to the 
question of naval defence. My contention has been more than 
justified, and I am thankful to say that during the last five years 
the Navy has been absolutely transformed. 

Encouraged by the omen, I now take the liberty of again 
addressing you on a kindred topic — ^namely, the condition of 
our Home Army. In tUs matter I go farther than I did in the 
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case of the Navy, and I assert that no sane human being, pro- 
fessional or ciyilian, who has made himself acquainted with our 
Army as it really is, will deny that it is in a condition of 
dangerous and disgraceful inefficiency and disorganisation. 

I have no desire to use needlessly strong phrases or to in- 
dulge in the slightest exaggeration ; the facts themselves are so 
strong that they require no rhetorical additions to produce an 
effect. Indeed, the greatest difficulty I experience in trying to 
convince others of the true condition of our Army is the impos- 
sibility of persuading them that the absurdities of which I am 
compelled to give an account can really and truly be perpetrated 
in a civilised country in the full view of an educated community. 
I am often met with the objection — ** But surely that cannot be^ 
80 ; it is too ridiculous to be true,*' to which my invariable reply 
is, " Go and see." And those who will take the trouble to go 
and see for themselves — ^alas, they are very few — ^leam for the 
first time what follies a radically bad system is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

I think that not a year has passed since 1872 in which I have 
not seen something of manoeuvres by sea or by land at home or 
abroad. This year I have once more caught a glimpse of the 
performances of our so-called "First Army Oorp&" I can 
certainly say that, without any exception at all, I never yet 
witnessed so unsatisfactory and humOiating a display. As far 
as I am able to judge, there has been a positive going back as 
compared with the not very imposing successes of the last three 
or four years. 

You would not thank me if I were to trouble you with 
details. I might fill a book with them. But what I want to 
call attention to is the fact that the broad principles upon which 
our Home Army is at present raised, organised, and instructed 
are in direct conflict with common-sense, and utterly ignore the 
human element in dealing with p .oblems in which the human 
element is the principal factor. Two and two will make four to 
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the end of time, despite the War Office. Bat the whole of our 
Army system is based upon the assumption that two and two 
make fiye, and hence there naturally ensue many errors. But, 
to do it justice, the Army itself is not taken in. The soldiers, 
officers and men alike, know perfectly well that they are being 
played the fool with ; they are under no delusions as to the con- 
dition to which their profession is being reduced. But the 
public is deceived. It believes the declarations of Ministers in 
Parliament, and thinks that it has got value for its 20 or 30 
millions. But it has not. 

I do not mean to say that Ministers do not tell the truth, but 
I do say most distinctly that they do not tell the whole truth. 
> And it is just the whole truth that needs to be told. 

If only I could conduct a commission, composed of a doctor, 
a business man, and a soldier, round our depdts and garrisons, 
and could get an impartial report of their impressions after I 
had shown them the things thai are to be seen, and, more im- 
portant still, the things which ought to be seen, but which do 
not exist, I think I could make clear to the public the extent to 
which our officials withhold the truth. 

That we have at present no Home Army at all, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word as understood among civilised nations, I am 
prepared to affirm, and, I think, to prove. Under the existing 
system we never shall have an army. Our ridiculous territorial 
system is utterly unadapted to our requirements. If I may be 
permitted a paradox, I would say that its chief and only success 
is its failure. If it had succeeded it would have been dangerous ; 
as it is, it is only laughable. 

Our cavalry are without horses, our artillery without guns or 
train, our infantry battalions are, I firmly believe, becoming 
worse each year. The Militia is a patent and recognised fraud ; 
while the Yeomanry has ceased to exist as a military force. 

But most important of all is the condition to which our 
infantry are being reduced. Anyone who will take the pains to 
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underdtand what is the real, and not the fancy, operation of the 
donble-battalion system will, I am certain, agree with me as to 
the rapidity with which the work of destruction is going on. 
As to the officers, many of them are losing all heart in their work. 
Why should they not P The number of those who really study 
their profession, and are proud of it, has greatly increased; but 
these are the very men who are most sick and weary of the game 
of making bricks without straw, at which they are called upon 
to play year after year. 

The short service privates spread an annually increasing 
amount of prejudice against the Army throughout the country. 
They speak of the Service as they know it, and the picture, 
though true, is not pleasing. 

The one good thing that remains to our Army — the regi- 
mental feeling — dies hard ; but the system is doing aU it can to 
kill it, and will succeed if it be given time. 

Neither men nor officers are treated like rational beings, and 
they are perfectly well aware of the fact. The authorities 
deliberately organise failure, and then expect success. But the 
laws of cause and effect operate despite them. 

I know that in this letter I have dealt nuunly in generali- 
ties. It is not because I am gravelled for lack of concrete 
instances. But I wish to draw attention to the main facts. I 
c^n give plenty of details if they be required. I believe that I 
shall be supported by nearly every officer when I say that the 
necessity for radical reform is urgent ; that the present system 
is a poisonous tree from which no good fruit can ever spring ; 
and that as long as the system continues the country must be in 
perpetual peril of a great disaster. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. O. ARNOLD-rORSTER. 

{Timesy September 24th, 1891.) 
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OUR HOME AEMT. 

To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir, 

- A short time ago yon allowed me to draw attention in 
joor columns to tbe condition of our Home Armj. Since my 
letter appeared I have received many communications and have 
seen many comments upon my statement. In the g^eat majorify 
of cases the comments I refer to have been friendly, and have 
consisted in an endorsement or an amplification of my original 
charges. In a small number of instances the criticism has been 
hostile. It is, however, a significant fact that, with the excep- 
tion of your correspondent who took objection to one point only 
in my letter, the number of my critics does not contiun a single 
officer, or, indeed, a single individual, who by the most generous 
construction can be supposed to have the slightest practical 
acquaintance with the condition of the Army. 

It has, however, been most reasonably pointed out that, 
having put forward strong statements with regard to a great and 
important branch of the public service, it is my duty to justify 
my words by detailed instances in support of my allegations. I 
need hardly point out that it is my intention to furnish the 
necessary evidence, and that I should never have dared to make 
such sweeping statements on a matter of deep public interest 
had I not been in possession of what I conceived to be clear and 
incontrovertible proofs of the truth of my contention. 

It is not easy to determine upon the best method of brmging 
my facts before the public, but I trust that before long I may be 
able to produce my case in some shape or other, and in such a 
way as to convince those who are interested in the welfare of the 
Army that I have neither spoken in haste nor without a due 

B 
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appreciation of the respimsibility inTolired in thus attacking the 
organisation of an institution of whose history I am proud, and 
of whose good fame X believe I am as jealous as any officer who 
has the honour of wearing the Queen's uniform. 

i am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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LETTEE I.— THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

To the Editor of The Times. 
Sir, 

Some weeks ago I ventured to address a letter 

to The Times containing some very strong statements 

with regard to the dangerously inefficient condition of 

our Home Army. Having made these statements, I 

now propose to adduce some of the reasons which have 

led me to form the opinion I have expressed. 

Let me, however, say at the outset that I make no 

pretension to produce "startling revelations,'' or to 

disclose secrets. The whole point of my case is that 

the ahuses of our Army system are perfectly well 

known to every officer in the service; that they are 

the commonplaces of military discussion, and that it is 

just because they are so obvious and notorious that 

oflicers are beginning to despair of ever being relieved 

from them. I trust that no soldier will find fault witb 

what is here written merely because to him it is a very 

old story. My object is to try and put before the 

general public some facts with regard to our military 
B 2 
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arrangements which the soldier knows and cares about^ 
but which^ as far as appearances go, the public either 
does not know or does not care about. It has been 
made a matter of objection to the statements contained 
in my letter that I have used strong expressions and 
made sweeping charges. It is said, '* The thing may 
be bad^ but it cannot be so bad as it is painted. Our 
officials may have neglected their duties, but they 
cannot have neglected them to the extent alleged. 
Our Army system may not be perfect, but it cannot 
be an absolute failure.'* 



THE CASE or THE NAVY. 

The line oE argument is specious, but in this par- 
ticular case it is not entitled to prevail. Seven years 
ago strong things were said about the Navy. Charges 
were made by outside critics and were indignantly de- 
nied or pooh-poohed by the officials. What has hap- 
pened since? Thirty-two millions sterling have 
been voted by way of special grant to the Navy. Over 

100 new ships have been added to the fleet. The 
system of dockyard administration has been re- 
volutionized. The old Ordnance Department 
has been destroyed and a new one created. 
Thousands of men and boys have been added to 
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the personnel. Either these heroic measures wer^ 
necessary or they were not ; assuming that they were 
necessary^ what condemnation could have been too 
sweeping for the officials who allowed the accumulation 
of arrears which could only be wiped out by such an 

cfFort ? The sum of recent achievement is but a 
partial measure of previous deficiency. 



THE CASE OP THE ARMY. 

The charge in respect of the Navy was that it was 
glaringly deficient. The charge was true, and the proof 
is to hand. The charge in respect of the Army is that 
it is glaringly inefficient ; it will be for the public .to 
judge whether the charge be true. But to dismiss the 
charge merely because it conveys a very serious indict- 
ment is not warranted by previous experience. I pro- 
pose to do my best to prove that at the present moment 
the condition of our Home Army is radically and 
essentially bad. And, further, I propose to demon- 
strate that, given our present system and our pre- 
sent organisation, it cannot in the nature of 
things be otherwise than radically and essenti- 
ally bad. 

It is indeed most important that the public should 
clearly understand that our military weakness is due 
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not to accident or to ill-luck, not to imperfect execution 
of a correct desig^n, but that it is the natural and 
certain consequence of a faulty and ill-con- 
sidered plan. 



THE OBJECT OP THE ARMY.— WHAT IS IT? 

The first point to which I wish to draw attention 
is the want of purpose on the part of those who direct 
our Army. No one, high or low, has as yet made up 
his mind what part the Army is to play— whether it is 
to be utilised solely for home defence or to take part as 
a contingent side by side with Contineutal armies; 
whether it is merely to provide reinforcements for 
India, or whether it is to co-opierate with the Navy in 
aggressive warfare. 

It is diflScult, no doubt, to arrive at any certainty 
with regard to these points, or to organise a programme 
which circumstances may not render useless. But we 
have hitherto made no effort whatever to arrive at even 
a proximate solution of the question. Nothing is 
more striking in the report of Lord Hartington's Com- 
mission than the revelation of the total want of plan 
and preparation for effective action in the event of war. 
We have no oflSoer at the head of a general staff ; we 
have no scheme of combined operations between the 
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two services; and we have no one with sufficient 
authority to formulate and give effect to such a 
scheme. 

In the words of the report of Lord Hartington^s 

Commission, ''There does not appear to exist suf- 
ficient proYision by either service for the wants 
of the other; little or no attempt has ever been 
made to establish settled and regular inter-com- 
mnnication or relations between the services; 
no combined plan of operations for the defence 
of the Empire in any given contingency has 
ever been worked out or decided upon. 

It is a truism to say^ that as long as we do not 
know the purpose for which the Army is maintainedj 
it is impossible to efficiently prepare it for the execution 
of its duty. It need hardly be said that the recom- 
mendations of Lord Hartington's Commission have 
remained^ as the recommendations of most Army Com- 
missions do. an absolute dead letter. 



WAR TRAINING. 

The next point to which I wish to draw attention 
is the utter want of effective battle training in our 
Home Army. The one purpose for which an army is 
required is to achieve success in war. To make success 
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possible two things are necessary. In the first place^ 
the soldier must have physical courage ; in the second 
place^ he must be trained in peace to do that 
which he is likely to be called upon to do in 

war. That our soldiers possess physical courage I 
assume^ and that they are as cheerful and good- 
humoured young fellows as one could wish to meet I 
readily certify. But that our officers and men are 
trained to do in peace what they may be called upon to 
do in war I deny. 

Let me be precise. One of the most important and 
difficult duties of an officer in modem times is the 
handling of large bodies of men of all arms. One of 
the chief lessons which regimental officers have to 
learn is how to accommodate the tactical movements 
of small bodies with the general advance of a large 
force in action. 

Scarcely less important is the acquaintance which 
officers of all grades have to acquire^ in practice as 
well as in theory, of the art of providing for the trans- 
port and supply of large bodies of men on the march 
and in the bivouac. By practice alone can men of all 
arms learn to work together — infantry to protect their 
own cavalry or resist that of the enemy, artillery to 
cover the advance of infantry, and infantry to take 
advantage of the protection of the guns. These and a 
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hundred other matters essential in time of war, can 
only be familiar to the soldier who has been accustomed 
to them in time of peace. 



ALDERSHOT, AND THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 

Bat our Home Army has no opportunity of 
learning any of these things. Aldershot is our 

principal military centre; the first Army Corps has 
its head-quarters there ; and the field state on the 
occasion of a Boyal review held there this summer was 
only 10,694 men of all arms present. 

The autumn manoeuvres which have been recently 
revived afEord the only opportunity of manoeuvring a 
force larger than a brigade^ and yet this year the total 
number of men of all arms was under 14,000 nomi- 
nally, and practically under 10,000. This diminutive 
army was divided on almost every occasion into two, 
and usually into four portions. 

Brigade drill is useful, but the one opportunity of 
the year ought not to be wasted in an exercise which 
should be the almost daily work of the battalions. 

If any proof were needed of the necessity of 
assembling large bodies of troops for exercise it was 
afforded by the operations of the troops at Petersfield. 
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The extraordinary neglect of what are usually considered 
the common precautions taken by an army in the field, 
the want of acquaintance with outpost duty, the ineffi- 
ciency of the cavalry scouting, the vagaries of the 
signallers, were apparent to the most casual observer, 
and did not escape the criticism of the General directing 
the operations. The want of practice everywhere pro- 
duced its natural results. 

We have, according to the returns, some 400,000* 
infantry, 11,000 regular cavalry, and 22,000 regular 
artillerymen in the United Kingdom. It should be 
easy, therefore, to provide an officer with a command 
exceeding 6,000 men, with its complement of a single 
weak squadron of cavalry, and a feeble contingent 
of 16 guns, which is all that was allotted to the 
Generals on either side at East and West Meon. 



• Regular Infantry 


• • • . .,• • • • 




63,451 


.'i 


Infantry Army Reserve 


••• ••• ••• 




44,425 




Infantry Militia 


••« ••« ••• 




96,739 




Volunteer Infantry ... 


••• ••• ••• 




165,395 




Royal Marine3 (say) ... 


• •• •■*• ••« 




5,000 






374,010 




To which may be added for ibis purpose : — 








Volunteer Artillery ... 


••• •»• ••• 


• • • 


41,422 




Volunteer Engineers ... 


••• ••« ••• 

• t* ••• 9 • • 


• • • 

• • t 


12,689 




Granl Total 


428,121 
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THE WAR TRAINING OP ARTILLERY. 

Again, with respect to the artillery. The great 
maxim o£ modern artillery warfare is that guns should 
be brought up to the front at any cost and used in 
mass against the enemy. Now, bringing guns up in 
a mass, and concentrating their (ire at a moment's 
notice, is a very highly specialised art, and one which 
cannot be learned without instruction and practice. Our 
gunners never get a chance of such practice. During 
the manoeuvres the greatest number of guns brought 
into line together was sixteen. Sixteen guns is less 
than three batteries, and to learn to manoeuvre three 
batteries is not an adequate preparation for modem wai*. 

But it must not be forgotten that even the oppor- 
tunity afforded to these selected batteries is quite ex- 
ceptional. The usual war training of our home 
batteries consists in taking a battery of six guns, 
deducting two guns for which there are no available 
horses, halving the remainder, and masBing two guns 
and a waggon on the top of a hill. 

OUR ARTILLERY PRAOTIOE GROUNDS AND 

RANGES. 

At Woolwich, our only artillery centre, the Common 
is closed for manoeuvring during six months in the 
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year, and on every wet day during the remainder. A 
small plot at Plumstead is the only exercise ground then 
available, and here four or five batteries may be seen 
threading their way through each other in a sort of 
military '^ grand chain/' 

But there is a still more important lesson which 
our gunners ought to learn and do not learn; they 
ought to learn how to shoot. This seems elementary, 
and in fact is so; but the public ought to know that 

we have only one single artillery range in the 

whole of England, that at Okehampton. This 
is scarcely conceivable, but it is nevertheless a fact. 
The only other range, that at Hay, has been closed, 
and a substitute is being arranged for in the extreme 
West of Ireland; but in England we have but one 
single artillery range for the instruction of all our 
batteries. 

It is true that a certain number of batteries send 
their men and a portion of their guns to Shoebury^ 
ness from time to time, and there fire away their 
allowance of shell across the sands. It may be said 
that this is better than nothings but it is doubtful 
whether, in fact, such practice does not do more harm 
than good. The instruction gained by firing shrapnel 
across the sand is absolutely useless save in so far as 
it accustoms the men to the noise of the guns. In some 
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respects it is worse than useless^ for it is misleading. 
The varied conditions of an ordinary stretch of country 
are absent^ and the lessons in observations of bursts^ 
ofEect of shell, judging distance, value of position, 
and value of cover, both for attack and defence, &c., 
are never learnt. To try to teach the practical use 
of artillery on a level shore is like trying to teach the 
practice of seamanship on the Round Pond. 



THE WAR TRAINING OP THE CAVALRY. 

It is scarcely pretended that our cavalry receives 
any real training for war until it gets to India. We 
have 17 regiments on the Home Establishment, and 
most of these are mere skeleton regiments. They are 
scattered through the large towns, in many cases the 
four squadrons are in four different places. Small as 
is the number of men, the number of horses is smaller 

still. One horse for every two men is a common 

average* It is hardly probable that, under such cir- 
cumstances, our cavalry should learn much of its 
duties in respect of movement in mass, scouting and 
reconnoissance, or action in combination with other 
arms. 

The very severe criticisms which were made by The 
Times* correspondent and others upon the cavalry 
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matKBavres on the Berkshire downs last year tend to 
show that the laek of instruction has had its natural 
consequence. Indeed, I think that, in comparison with 
the organised cavalry forces of other nations, our 
cavalry can hardly be taken quite seriously. 



THE WAR TRAINING OF THE INFANTRY. 

With regard to the infantry, the lack of battle 
training is quite as conspicuous as in the case of the 
other arms. With the exception of the small forces 
which are collected at Aldershot and the Curragh, and 
of the Guards in London, there is no force of infantry 
in the United Kingdom sufficiently numerous to afford 
opportunities to a commanding officer to learn even 
an elementary lesson in the handling of masses. I 
know of one battalion which for a p6riod of ten years 
has not manoeuvred with a force of all arms. I 

know of one which had not done so till the man- 
oeuvres of this year, and these are but extreme examples 
of the experience of nearly half the battalions on the 
Home Establishment. Nay, more, such is the condition 
in which many of our battalions are maintained, and 
such are the duties to which they are assigned, that 
scores of battalions have not even the opportunity 
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of carrying out the ordinary routine of regimental 
exercise. 

I have before me the account of a very distin- 
guished regiment, which is in the habit of performing 
its battalion drill with the aid of ropes, a man at each 
end extending the rope and thereby representing a 
company.* 

Battalion after battalion I could name in which the 
fact that an officer inspects a company of two men 
only on parade is too ordinary to excite remark. 
Under such conditions as these it is impossible to main* 
tain the proper spirit among either officers or men. 
Regimental duty becomes a farce, and instruction has 
practically to be abandoned. 

These are only examples of the defects in our 
present system in respect of battle training. Through- 
out the whole of our Home Army the same thing is to 

be found : neither officers nor men are trained to do 
in peace what they will be called upon to do in 

war. 

, . . ■ ' 

♦ A courteous critic was good enough to deny this statement point- 
blank, and to inform me that I was referring to cases which occurred 
many years ago. My critic happens to be wrong, for the case is a 
very recent one. Moreover, this rope was used in this battalion, not, 
as is sometimes the case in strong battalions in India, merely to 
instruct the officers without employing too many men, but for sheer 
lack of rank and file available. 
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BEORUITS AND REORUITING. 

I have assumed so far that we have an army which 
is capable of receiving such training with profit. I 
shall now, however, proceed to examine the material 
of which our Home Army is composed, and shall show 
that it is so unsatisfactory that there are grave doubts 
whether, even under the most favourable conditions 
as to training, we can expect to get much value 
from it. 

We spend upon our Home Army no less than 20 
miilions annually.'^ For this we have a right to ex- 
pect something very perfect in quality. Let us see 
how far the facts realise our natural expectations. 



* It has been objected that this fig^e is incorrect, inasmuch as 
I have not taken into account certain credits which are repaid to the 
Home Army account, but the point is not material, for if the nation 
does not pay the amount out of one pocket it pays it out of another. 

It has further been objected that I have not called attention to the 
fact that a portion of the twenty millions is expended in providing 
for military appliances and preparations outside the United Kingdom. 
The amount appears to me to be quite fairly included. But 
whether it bo included or not, the point of the argument is quite un- 
affected. The official figures with regard to Army expenditure which 
bear out the statement in the text are as follow : Army Estimates, 
Effective Services, £17,104,480 ; Non-effective Services, £3,857,877 ; 
Total, £20,962,367. 
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and note what is the effect of our present system upon 
the all-important question of recruiting. 

At the very outset we are confronted by a serious 
difficulty. Our Army is recruited by voluntary service, 
and the profession of arms is only one among many 
other professions competing for the favour of the rising 
generation of young men. 

Naturally, we hope to obtain good men for the 
Army, and yet to this profession we deliberately attach 

a condition unknown to any other calling the wide 
world through ; a condition which our common-sense 
tells us must inevitably condemn it in the eyes of 
every person who has intelligence enough to pay any 
regard to his own future. 

What other profession is there in the world to 
which a man is invited to devote himself at the age 
of 18 with the certainty of being discarded without 
joresent advantage or future prospect at the age of^^l 

This is a consideration, the importance of which 
cannot be overrated. 

It is idle to draw analogies between our Army and 
armies raised by conscription. In Germany or in 
France, the whole of the population passes through 
the ranks and starts on life with a uniform probation 
of three years' service. With us it is different; the 

soldier, cut adrift from his profession at the age of 24, 
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has to take liis chance as a member of a civil popu- 
lation in which all his contemporaries have already 
got the start of him. He has learnt a little of his own 
trade, but none of any other. 



THE FATE OF THE DISCHARGED SOLDIER. 

I am aware that a certain number of discharged 
soldiers of good character do find employment. As 
the result of recent inquiries it has been ascertained 
that some 39,000 of the Reserve men, out of a total of 
69,000, are actually in employment. I am given to 
understand that the authorities are not only surprised 
but delighted at what they consider a totally un- 
expected piece of good news. 

For my plart I cannot share their satisfaction. To 
me it seems little short of a scandal that no less than 
20,000 men, or one in three, of the whole Reserve 

should be wa,ifs and strays through the country. 

Nor can the officials plead that they do not know the j 

particulars with regard to the men who are not re- 
turned as being in employment. It is their business 
to know the whereabouts and occupation of every 
Reserve man, and I presume they do know it. More- 
over, with regard to those men who are actually 
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in employment, it must be noted that their em- 
ployment, whatever its nature, comes only as a 
matter of chance or favour, and can in no way be 
anticipated by the recruits on enlistment. It is 
strange if such a system as this attracts good men : 
and it rests with the friends of the system to give 
some reason why it should do so. I prefer to believe 
the laws of common-sense operate here as elsewhere; 
but we cannot get a good article on such terms. I 
propose to show that we do not get one. 



THE PAY OF THE SOLDIER. 

Again, it is generally admitted that in the open 
market a good article commands a good price. A 
private in the Buffs in 1891 is offered nominally 
exactly the same sum that was offered to a private 
in the Buffs in 1688 — ^viz., one shilling per day. I 

daresay the soldier of William III. never got his 
money. I am certain that the 9oldierof Queen Victoria 
never does. 

Sixpence a day, which is more than the private 
actually gets, with lodging, partial board, and some 
assistance towards the purchase ot his clothing, will 
not buy a good man in the open market. 
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We can pay a man in several ways j we can pay him 

in cash, in prestige, in present comfort, or in pro- 
spective advantage. 

WHAT WE OFFER. 

Sixpence a day is not a cash inducement. Thepres- 
tige of belonging to the Service is not to be underrated. 
In the form of regimental feeling it is the one thing 
which keeps the Army together; but it has a hard 
fight against the impressions which the discharged 
soldier, turned adrift at 24, spreads throughout the 
country. Comfort is not the portion of a private in an 
Aldershot hut or in cantonment on the plains of India. 
The prospects of the private soldier, as far as any 
Government provision is concerned, are an aggravated 
form of pauperism. "^ It is plain, therefore, that the 
inducement which we offer to the soldier to give his 
services to the country is hardly calculated to supply 
us with a very valuable type of recruit, 

DISHONEST REORUITING NOTICES. 

Nor can I quit this branch of the subject without 
some reference to the misleading and dishonest notices 

* Since tliis was written a step in the right direction has been 
taken, by reserving a limited number of small appointments in the 
Post Office service for discharged soldiers of good conduct. 
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which are put forth by authority to attract men into 
the ranks. That these notices are misleading and 
dishonest is not denied ; indeed, I believe I am right in 
saying that their withdrawal has already been decided 
upon in principle, and that they are only circulated 
because there happens to be a large stock of the printed 
placards on hand. So dear are paper and print, so cheap 
is the nation's honour ! 



WHAT WE GET. 

For what we offer it would hardly be reasonable to 
expect to get very much. Let us. see what it is that we 
really do get. We enlisted last year (1890) 31,407 
recruits for all branches of the Service ; of these 19,296 
were for the infantry of the line. Speaking of the 
recruits as a whole the late Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting writes as follows : — 

'' The physique of the recruit being admittedly of 
the first importance, this report would be incomplete 
without some allusion to the number of immature lads 

barely eighteen years of age, and in many cases 

probably under that age, whose services, for the two 
years past, have necessarily been accepted to repair the 
normal waste.'' 

It is not wonderful that General Rocke should 
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speak with regret of the men who have passed into the 
Service of late. The mlniTnuTn age is supposed to be 
eifi^teen, but it is notorious that hundreds, and 
probably thousands, of recruits are far younger 
than this. 

The standard height is 5ft. 4in., the standard chest 
measurement 33in., but even these liliputian proportions 
are not attainable, and permissions have been freely 
given to take " special enlistments " of boys who are in 
every respect under the standard, the special enlistments 
in certain battalions amounting to fifty per cent, of the 
total number of recruits. 



A LESSON PROM THE NAVY. 

With regard to these enlistments it may be said 
that if the plan followed in the Navy were adopted in 
the Army no great harm would be done. Boys would 
be enlisted and rated as boys, fed as boys, and paid 
as boys until they became men. An ordinary seaman 
serves his time from the commencement of his seaman's 
rating, and the plan is a good one, for it enables the 
country to get the recruits at the time when they most 
readily enter. As a matter of common-sense the recruit 
should be entered and maintained as an immature 
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soldier till he reaeh tlie age of twenty-one, and he 
should count his service from the day that he attains 
that age. 

The official theory with regard to the boys enlisted 
in the Army is that, when well fed and trained, they 
eventually become good men. Many of them, in fact, 
do so, though, on the other hand, a very large number, 
being undersized or congenitally infirm,* never can, 
and never do, make good soldiers. 

But, admitting the official contention, what is the 
result ? 

By a humane regulation, which, however, has^ lately 
been most unwisely infringed, recruits are not 

allowed to go to India until they have reached the 

age of twenty. At that age they are shipped off, and, 
as a rule, remain in India for the rest of their term of 
service with the colours. The recruits, as a rule, spend 
the greater part of their first year of service in India in 
a sanatorium. Then, if they do not die, they improve. 
Many of them become very fine soldiers, and some of 
the regiments on their return from India are mag- 
nificent. But for what purpose do the men return? 
Simply to be turned over into the Reserve and 
relegated to civil life; no sooner have we made a 

* An anonymous critic has denied this statement. I regret to say 
that I have the best authority for adhering to it. 
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soldier than we discard his services. Nay^ more^ having 
got the man into the Service by a fraud y we get him out of 
it by a bribe. 



THE CURSE OP DEFERRED PAY. 

Among all the follies and failures of the present 
system^ none is more glaring than the arrangement by 
which the soldier at the end of his first term is induced 
to leave the Service by a bribe of £21 under the name 
of deferred pay. I beUeve there is not an officer or 
soldier in the Army who does not long for the abolition 
of deferred pay. The men do not enlist because of it^ 
and they only realise that they are entitled to it as the 
end of their term approaches. Too small a sum to 
enable a man to embark with success in any industry^ it 
is amply sufficient to induce him^ in most cases^ to give 
up his profession in order to enjoy the immediate 
advantages that it offers for a few days. 



LETTER II.— OUR INFANTRY. 

In my last letter I spoke of the recruits only, but 
I pass by an easy transition to the Home Army, for, 
as a matter of fact, the Home Army is composed 
of these very recruits, and of very little else. There 
need be no mystery about the matter. It is a mere 
question of figures. 

There are 67,386 infantry in the United Kingdom. 
We enlisted in 1890* 20,517 recruits for the infantry. 
The greater part of these were under 19 years of age 
at the date of enlistment. Till he is 20 the recruit 
is not allowed to leave for India. Hence it is ob- 
vious that in two years^ time there is a very large 
accumulation at home of infantry soldiers under 20. 
The precise figures are as follow : — Infantry recruits 
under 19 years of age, 11,731. The contingents of 
two years would, therefore, amount to 23,462. This 
total is subject to some deduction, owing to the fact 
that the more advanced recruits are often sent to the 
Colonial and Mediterranean garrisons ; moreover, of 
course, there are always a certain number of recruits 
who are over 18 at the time of enlistment. On the 



* The last figures available are those of 1890, given in the 1891 
return. ' 
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other hand, a very krge number of reeroits are, as 
has been pointed out, under that age, and, in the ease of 
the special enlistments, officially recognised as being so. 
Hence it is reasonable to anticipate that the number 
of young soldiers must be extraordinarily large. An 
examination of the facts will show that the deduction 
is correct. 

THE HOME ARMY AS A DEp6t FOR INDIA. 

Before, however, proceeding to examine the actual 
condition of our regiments, batteries, and squadrons, 
I must say frankly that if our only object in keeping 
up an army be to supply two Army Corps in India 
with an annual contingent of recruits, I will admit 
that our present system fulfils our ideal. 

According to the official returns, we get 30,000 
men a year who are needed to maintain, at home 
and abroad, an army amounting to 209,000 men. For 
the pay and maintenance of a portion of this force 
the country pays the sum of nearly 20 millions ster- 
ling annually, and believes that in return it gets an 
army.* 

It would be truer to say that 20 millions are ex- 
pended upon the performance of an operation which 



* 8e$ Note p. 32. 
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"would be as well^ perhaps better^ performed by any 
respectable registry office or labour contractor. 

With trifling exceptions the whole organisation of 
the Home Establishment is devoted to the task of ship- 
ping out some ten thousand young men every year 
to India, These men are, as a rule^ neither trained 
nor disciplined. During the greater part of their ser- 
vice the whole cost of their maintenance is paid 
for by the Indian Oovemment. The very clothes 
they wear on the journey out are (a most monstrous 
injustice) paid for by the men themselves. 

At enormous expense and with infinite labour^ a 
number of immature boys are collected and sent to 
the various regiments. As these boys attain^ or are 
supposed to attain^ the age of 20^ they are shipped 
off to form the Army upon which we rely for the 
defence of India. 

The residue^ who are unfit for this purpose^ are 
kept at home^ and are spoken of as oor Home Army. 
But they are not an army, nor can they pos- 
sibly be made into one. 



OUR SUPPOSED '•ARMY CORPS.'' 

It is supposed in official circles that we possess 
two Army Corps immediately available and prepared 
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in all particulars^ and tliere is even a talk of the 
existence of a third Corps. 

If we were to pay the slightest attention to official 
returns, we might actually persuade ourselves that these 
pretensions might be made good. But the official view 
is certainly not shared by officers actually serving in 
the Army. I have never known an officer who believed 
that we could really put two Army Corps in the fieli 
I know many who positively affirm that without making 
up every regiment in the Home Establishment we could 
not mobilise one. It is necessary to go behind the 
returns to understand how little reference they have to 
the actual facts. Let us see what would be the real 
result of mobilisation. 

* 

THE OFFICIAL VIEW. 

The official view of the situation is that the country, 
in addition to the troops in India, possesses two Army 
Corps, fully equipped and prepared in every respect 
to take the field for foreign service. 

This unhappy delusion pervades all our military 
arrangements, and, in accordance with the theory, cer- 
tain battalions, batteries, and regiments of cavalry are 
set apart as forming a portion of the first or second 
Army Corps, as the case may be. 

In proceeding to examine the actual as well as the 
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theoretical constitation of these two Army Corps it will 
be well to begin with an inquiry into the condition 
of the most important arm — viz.^ the Infantry. To 
each of the first two Army Corps is assigned a certain 
number of battalions, which take their turns upon the 
roster for service, and which are kept up to a nominal 
strength of from 800 to 1,100 men. Their numbers are 
recorded in official documents, and the public believes 
that if it has nothing else for its money, it at least 
possesses its two Army Corps. 

ARMY RETURNS. 

And here I ask to be pardoned for a short digression 
upon the subject of Army returns. There is a large pit 
in Aldershot camp labelled " For waste paper only." 
If this receptacle were the bottomless pit itself it 
would be inadequate to contain the mass of official 
returns which might with justice be consigned to it 
on the ground that, as far as any trustworthy and 
straightforward statement of fact is concerned, they are 
fairly entitled to rank as waste paper. So far as I have 
been able to judge, nothing is more deceptive and il- 
lusory than Army returns, with the single exception of 

Ministerial speeches on the Army.* 

^ — ■ 

* I have been taken to task for this statement, to which, however, 
I fully adhere. A single instance of the kindof deception to which I 
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SOME SAHFIiE BATTALIONS. 

But to return to our infantry battalions. Here are 
some remarkable facts with regard to the battalions 
upon which the country at this moment relies^ and 
which form part of the first Army Corps or are upon 
the roster for foreign service at an early date. The cases 
given are not selected instances^ but are samples taken 
absolutely at random^ and fairly represent the bulk. 



A FIEIST ARMY CORPS BATTALION. 

Number One is a battalion in the first Army 
Corps. The actual strength of the battalion is 914, 
123 short of its ftill strength. More than half the 
entire battalion, 458 out of 914, are unfit for foreign 



allude will suffice. It is stated in public documents, and it is declared 
in Parliament, that we have- eight battalions maintained at a full 
strength of 920 rank and file, ready for immediate service. This is 
what the public is told, and naturally believes. But it it not the 
tmth. The battalions in question are not ready for immediate ser- 
vice. On the contrary, from 30 to 80 per cent, of the men who fig^ure 
in the official statement are not only unfit for immediate service, but 
are specially forbidden by the War Office to undertake it. The War 
Office has at this moment a second and different return with respect 
to these battalions, which contains the trath, but which is withheld 
from the public. In this return the real strength of the battalion is 
truly given. 
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* 

service, and are disqualified by the existing rules from 
being sent to India as being under age and on otber 

grounds. Considerably more than half the bat- 
talion, 493 men, are under 12 months' service, and 
no less than 168 of the recruits are '' special enlist- 
ments/' children who are actually below the insig- 
nificant standard which we are supposed to maintain. 
Before the end of this year 190 men will be sent away 
in a draft ; these will be men of 20 years and upwards, 
and their places will be taken by a corresponding num- 
ber of boys. 

Now let us see what would be the real condition of 
this first Army Corps battalion if it were ordered to 
India. Instead of providing 1,037, it would be able to 
furnish 266 qualified men, leaving behind no less than 
648 of the soldiers who now help to swell the official 
returns and to impose upon the British public. 



ANOTHER ITRST ARMY CORPS BATTALION. 

Here is the case of another battalion, taken also at 
random. Like the previous one it stands on the first 
Army Corps list and numbers 1,040 men of all ranks. 
A short time ago this regiment was asked to furnish a 
draft of 200 men for service in India ; it was not equal 
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to the demand : there were not 200 men in the bat- 
talion fit to go, and the draft was reduced to 180. 
Eight hundred and twenty men in the battalion are 
at this moment disqualified for Indian service, and, 
though the fact seems scarcely credible, 430 of the 

number are special enlistments. The regiment has 
no less than 800 men under one year's service. 

Surely it is hard to conceive a more complete fraud 
than is implied by such a case as this. 



A THIRD ARMY CORPS BATTALION. 

I will add one more example, taken, like the others, 
at random. This time the figures relate to a battalion 

not in the first or second Army Corps. 

The war strength of the regiment is 1,037 (exclu- 
sive of officers), the establishment at which it is sup- 
posed to be maintained is 800, its actual strength is 
600, and of this total 296 are under 20 years of age. 

As soon as the next draft of 140 men leaves at the end 
of the year, the battalion will either be reduced to 460 
men, or will be reinforced by a contingent of 140 
recruits, giving a total of 436 unfit soldiers and 164 
more or less capable ones. It need hardly be said that 
such a thing as a parade of 300 men is utterly un- 
known in such a regiment as this; indeed^ to see 100 
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men on parade together is a spectacle hardly ever wit' 
nessed. When I add that the eight companies into 
which this little band is divided are spread ovet four 
detachments in three different countries, it is easy to 
imagine that regimental duty is carried on in a very 
singular fashion ; and this case is only one of a score 
as bad or worse.* 



MOUNTED INFANTRY. 

And as if under normal conditions the state of the 
battalions were not sufficiently unsatisfactory, it has 
been thought wise to still further deplete their scanty 
stock of efficient men to form that peculiar body known 
as the '' Mounted Infantry/' At the present moment 
there is at Aldershot a force of 1,200 of these men. 
There is no reason to grumble at the existence of any 
efficient body within the Army if it be raised and 
maintained in a proper way. But our mounted in- 
fantry are obtained by the illicit process of robbing the 

* I need hardly say that these figures may not exactly represent 
the condition of the battalions referred to at the present moment. 
The constitution of a battalion changes from day to day. But the 
figures were absolutely accurate at the time when they were written, 
and, as stated, are representative and not selected. A similar condi- 
tion of things may be found in many other battalions at the present 
moment. 

D 
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infantry battalions of their best men. The battalions 
are asked to furnish vien of good character , full age, 
marksmen, and riders. They do furnish them, and are 
thus deprived of the very men whom it is most desir- 
able they should retain. 



"PRIVATE AND CONPIDBNTIAL." 

I might indefinitely prolong this analysis of the 
actual, as opposed to the theoretical, condition of our 
battalions, but space does not permit. The whole of 
the information on this subject is to be found in a 
return which I am not at liberty to quote. It is 
marked ^^ private and confidential y* and is one of those 
mysteries which is revealed to everyone except the 
person whom it chiefly concerns — viz., the British tax- 
payer. I sincerely trust that the return will shortly 
be moved for in Parliament, and its production insisted 
upon. 



THE CHARAOTER OP THE BATTALIONS. 

But it will be said that, though the men are young, 
they are, nevertheless, equal to any soldiers in the 
world. This is the opinion expressed by the Secretary 
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of State for War; but as &r as I can ascertain it is 
not shared by any other person connected with the 
Service, or by any independent observer. It is possible 
that the men may be able to fight, though I would 
point out that it is a common delusion to suppose that 
short service regiments taken from the Home Establish- 
ment have ever taken part in a campaign. But that 
they are not the kind of men with whom a campaign 
should be attempted I think is scarcely doubtful. Here 
is what a competent observer says of the troops as he 
saw them during the recent manoeuvres :— 

'' What I noted as I saw regiments marching out 
'* from Aldershot was sufficient to convince me — ^and I 
'^feel sure it would have convinced anyone else — that 
'' regimental opinion is right and official opinion absd- 
'' lutely wrong. The men are not only youthful, they 
'^are in fact little better than children. It u the 
*^ height of folly to class such poor puny hoys as 
'^ soldiers J' 



THE MARCHING POWERS OF THE INFAJSTTRY. 

My own observation for what it is worth entirely 
confirms this unsatisfactory estimate. That our march- 
ing regiments cannot march is- certain. Indeed, why 
should they? It may surprise some. people to learn 
d2 
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that '' marching " is not a part of the routine of the 
Aldershot division ; ^ it is practised in a mild way at 
some of the detached stations^ where as many men as 
can be got together are usually taken for a walk of ten 
miles once a week during the winter. But the Aldershot 
battalions do not learn to march and cannot march. I 
have walked up one of the formidable Hampshire 
mountains with an infantry regiment bearing an his- 
toric name^ and I have seen the whole battalion lie down 
to rest, hy word of command^ seven times before reaching 
the top of that tremendous acclivity; and these men 
were carrying nothing but their rifles ; th^y had neither 
packs nor ammunition. Indeed, marching with packs is 
almost unknown in our Service. 

I know several regiments in which, after a ten- 
mile march, officers might be seen carrying one or^ 
sometimes, two rifles, the property of men who were 
physically incapable of carrying their own arms. Now 
this may be creditable to the officer, but it is not 
business. 

In one division alone the numbers reporting sick on 

* I am told that the present energetic and admirable commander-* 
in-chief at Aldershot is ahottt to restore marehinsf to the routine of 
the division. The reform is as significant as it is satisfactory. It 
was noted by several observers that the battalions from Aldershot were 
the worst ** marchers '' during the recent manoeuvres', but I have not 
ersonally verified this generalisation^ 
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12 successive days were as follow:— 22, 69, 118, 
186, 220, 61, 118, 210, 22, 74, 72, and 62, or 1,231 
out of a total of about 6,000 men. In one battalion^ 

during a march of .13 miles, more than 100 men re- 
ported sick. But there is no need to pursue this 
matter further. The battalions cannot marcA, and the 
regimental officers know it. There are brilliant excep- 
tions^ but the rule is as I have stated it. I know that 
it is contended by the authorities that in case of war 
all these incapables will be replaced by men from the 
Reserve. I shall have more to say about the Reserve 
later on. Meanwhile I would ask-^JFaa ever sue A a 
system heard of as ours, in which the Reserve is the first 
line, and the first line is relied upon, if it ever became 
capable of taking the field at all, to ultimately become 
the Reserve ? 



STATISTICS. 

A very few statistics as to the infantry on the Home 
Establishment will not be out of place here. We 
enlisted last year for the infantry of the line 19,296 
men. Of these 3,537 were under 5 ft. 4 in. ; 7,903 
were under 6 ft. 5 in. ; 13,119 were under 6 ft. 6 in. 
It may be mentioned that the average height of the 
recruits for the Royal Marines is 6 fk 7| in. ; the 
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standard for the Royal Marine Artillery is 5 ft. 10 in. ; 
whereas out of the 19,296 men enlisted^ the standard 
for the line, not one-fifth are over 6 ft. 7 in.''^ Of the 
rank and file two-flfths were nnder 20 years of age, 
and three-fifths were nnder 22. These figures, of 
course, are liable to very large modification, as many of 
the men who are supposed to have passed the age of 20 
are really much under that age. 



OUR CAVALRY. 

I do not propose to say much about our cavalry — ^to 
begin with there is very little cavalry to say much 



* I do not myself consider that the question of height is of very 
great importance, but as the Secretary of State for War has made a 
most misleading statement with regard to this point, I am compelled 
to refer to it. Mr. Stanhope points out {see p. 110) that the 
standard of height for the British In&ntry is higher than that for 
the infantry of any European army. The fact is as stated, but 
Mr. Stanhope forgot to add that all European armies are conscript. 
Anybody who has reached the official standard is accepted for 
our battalions, and hundreds who are below the requirements have 
recently been taken as special enlistments. But in' Continental armies 
the whole of the sound male population above 5 ft. 1 in. is passed into the 
ranks. The smallest and weakest men are assigned to the train, 
medical branches, &c. The flower of the nation is to be found in the 
ranks. It is obvious, therefore, that it is the physique of the men 
serving and not the standard for recruits that is the relevant fact in 
any comparison between British and foreign regiments. 
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about. On the Home Establishment this g^at country 
maintains^ or is supposed to maintain^ a cavalry force 
of 11,769 men. Of this number only one-half have 
horses. The men are admirable in many respects : they 
are capital riders^ smarts and^ on the whole^ intelligent. 
I say on the whole, for the pai-ticular kind of intelligence 
which they would be required to display in case of war 
they have little opportunity of cultivating. Judging 
from the recent cavalry manoeuvres and the comments 
that were made upon them, it does not appear as if our 
cavalry have quite made up their minds as to what rile 
they desire to play — whether they are to succeed in 
'' shock tactics,^' riding in masses, whether they are to 
act as scouts, or as mounted infantry. All these exer- 
cises are most useful, but it would, be well if our 
cavalry leaders could make up their minds in which of 
the three they propose to excel. 

It hardly needs any words of mine to point out the 
utter absurdity of allowing our tiny force of cavalry 
to remain with an equipment of one horse to every two 
men, which is the proportion in most of our regiments. 
The authorities, I believe, have two excuses or explana- 
tions for this strange aiTangement. In the first place, 
they say that foreign armies do not keep their cavalry 
on a war footing in this respect. They do not ; but 
each of the Great Powers has a force of at least 30,0t)0 
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men always mounted and equipped for immediate 
service. * Provision is also made for the incomplete 
regiments by the Government remount establishments, 
where all preparations are made for suitably mounting 
every regiment as it is called upon for service. In the 
second place, we are told that the War Office has regis- 
tered a number of horses throughout the country which 
will be available in time of war. Very likely the 
horses will be available. But I ask any practical man 
what is likely to be the result of mounting half our 
cavalry on utterly untrained horses, and asking them 
to undertake, at the outset of the campaign, the 
additional duties of rough-rider and trainer. 

I think there is something to be said in favour of 
the contention that we want a very small force of 
cavalry. The number of regiments is actually in excess 
of our nominal requirements. But if we do have 
cavalry regiments at all, why in the name of common- 
sense cannot a rich country like this manage to keep 
the little force it has in a state of absolute perfection ? f 

• It has been pointed out to me since this was written that I have 
seriously underrated the number of foreign cavalry regiments that 
are maintained at fuU war strength. For instance, I am assured that 
the majority of the Austrian cayalry regiments require onl^ one extra 
horte to complete for the field. 

f For some further remarks respecting the cavalry, $ee p. 127 and 
Note, p. 113. 
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More might with advantage be said about the 
cavalry. Briefly, I may say that while nobody ques- 
tions their horsemanship or their spirit, I cannot find, 
even among their most favourable critics, one who even 
pretends that they have mastered the rudiments of 
cavalry warfare as it is understood and practised in 
modern armies. 



LETTER III— THE AUTILLERY. 

THE OFFICIAL THEORY. 

la my last letter I examined the condition o£ our 
infantry battalions. We now come to the artillery, 
and here the ease is, perhaps, even more serious than 
with respect to the infantry. An infantry soldier can, 
perhaps, be improvised, but no amount of energy and 
goodwill can create a battery unless time be given. 
The official theory is that- we have a full supply of 

artillery for two Army Corps, and possibly for a 
third. 

It is worth while pausing for a moment to consider 
what an extraordinary confession of weakness is in- 
volved in the official contention, even supposing it to be 
correct. The total number of field batteries in the 
United Kingdom is as follows : — 10 Royal Horse 
Artillery, 41 Royal Artillery (Field Batteries), and 
one mountain battery — total 62. I shall show later on 
what is the number and character of the guns with 
which these batteries are supplied, but for the moment 
I assume that they are fully equipped with six guns 
apiece. The number of batteries allotted to the first 
Army Corps is 16, to the second and third Army 
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Corps, 14 batteries each ; making a total of 43, which, 
with the four batteries allotted to the cavalry brigades, 
makes 47 out of our total number of 62. The surplus 
of five batteries represents the active horse and field 
artillery reserve for the British Empire. It may be 
noted in passing that 11 Royal Horse Artillery 
batteries are allotted under this scheme to the three 
Army Corps, but as a matter of fact there are only 10 
batteries in the country. 

It is worth noting that Roumania possesses 300 
guns; Servia has 264, and is largely adding to the 
number. The Continental estimate ot guns required to 
support infantry is from five to six per thousand men. 

ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 

According to the official statement, we should have 
in the event of war 400,000 infantry of all sorts in the 
United Kingdom. ^ 

To supply their needs, to reinforce the Army in 
India, to supply the Colonial stations, and to replace the 
waste of war, we should have, according to the official 
statement, after supplying the requirements of the three 
Army Corps, five organised batteries. No soldier, 
however, will require to be told that the official theory 



* See Note page 26. 
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which credits us with artillery sufficient for three Army 
Corps has absolutely no relation whatever to the facta, 
and that in reality we could no more supply three Army 
Corps than we could supply thirty. 



THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE SERYICE 

BATTERIES. 

The following details with regard to the actual con- 
dition of some of our service batteries will help to ex- 
plain the discrepancy between theory and fact. 

As in the case of the infantry battalions, my 
examples are taken absolutely at random, and are not 
selected with the object of making out a case. 

The batteries on the first and second Army Corps 
are supposed to be kept up at a strength of from 100 to 
157 men, the latter being the number to which the 
battery is made up when despatched to India. The 
process by which a battery is made up is perfectly well 
known at Aldershot and Woolwich, but unluckily the 
public does not fully realise it. When a battery is to 
be increased, a call is made upon the Woolwich depot 
and upon the nine other associated batteries of the 
group. 

What the departing battery gains, the other bat- 
teries naturally lose. This process can be carried out in 
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peace time^ when there is only one nnit in question, 
but is obviously impracticable in time of war, when the 
whole ten batteries are despatched together. The 
public does not realise to what extent the process of 
clubbing together to form a complete battery is carried. 



A SAMPLE BATTERY— FIRST ARMY CORPS. 

Here are the cases of two batteries at this moment 
stationed at one of our military centres.- The one is 
somewhat above the average as regards its condition, 
the other perhaps a trifle below it. The first, a field 
battery on the first Army Corps establishment, is about 
to leave for India. It has 161 officers and men, ten 
short of its establishment, but still on paper a good 
strength. Of these no fewer than 61 must be left 
behind, disqualified by the rules of the Service for going 
to India. 

This reduces the battery to 61 short of its establish- 
ment; 27 men are begged from the other batteries 
of the group, and the battery goes out to India 127 
strong ; 30 more men are picked up in India from 
a home-coming battery. Thus it will be seen that, 
even in this favourable case, one-third of the total 
has to be made up at the expense of other organised 
units. 
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A SAMPLE BATTERY— SECOND ARMY CORPS. 

The second case is that of a battery oa the second 
A.rmy Corps^ which stands nominally at a strength of 
161 non-commissioned officers and men. If the bat- 
tery were ordered to India to-morrow, it would be 
compelled under the existing regulations to leave be- 
hind no fewer than 109 men, exclusive of those who 
happened to be in hospital. Add this number — say, a 
dozen men — and we have 121 left behind out of a 
total of 151, leaving practically little more than the 
non-commissioned officers with the battery. The whole 
of the deficiency would have to be replaced from some 
other source. The grounds on which these men would 
have to be left behind are various. The largest number 
-—60 per cent, of the whole^would be disqualified by 
the very wise rule which forbids boys under twenty to 
be sent out to India. The others would be struck 
out on the ground that they were approaching the 
end of their service, or that they were about to retire 
with a pension. 

I am aware that in the case of actual war peace 
rules will go to the wall, and, fit or unfit, we shall 
make use of whatever material we have ; but meanwhile 
it is well that the public should realise what is the 
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composition of those batteries which are represented 
as being of full strength and ready for immediate 
service. 

THE BEEAKING-UP OF BATTERIES. 

And if the mischief in time of war would be great^ 
it is so^cely less serious in time of peace. 

The detestable system of making one battery the 
depdt for another is the most certain way to destroy 
the efficiency of half our force. I know of one battery 
which twice in the course of two years has been ab- 
solutely broken up and refilled; the commanding 
officer has twice seen all his best non-commissioned 
officers^ and every man whom he had succeeded in 
forming and training, taken away from him. 

I know another battery which has been kept wait- 
ing three months when under orders for India^ in 
order that a sufficient number of the boys composing 
it might turn their twentieth birthday, and the War 
Office might then obey the letter of the law in 
despatching them. 

A SAMPLE BATTERY— THIRD ARMY OORPa 

The two batteries referred to above were on the 
strength of the first and second Army Corps respec- 
tively. Let us now take the case of a battery not in 
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this perfect state of preparation. The establishment is 
162 officers and men^ the actual strength is 110. 
There are four guns, no waggons, and only 60 horses — 
110 being the establishment number. Of the 110 
men in the battery, 29 only, including the non-com- 
missioned officers, are eligible for foreign service. To 
make the battery up to its full war strength 128 men 
are required. 

AMMUNITION COLUMNS. 

Happily during the last year the plan of creating 
ammunition columns for the. artillery, which had 
until then found favour with the War Office, has 
been abandoned. That masterpiece of constructive 
reform, by which 16 field batteries, educated in peace 
to perform their duties as gunners, were assigned in 
time of war to the duties of an ammunition train, has 
been laughed out of existence. 

The four-gun batteries, which were pleasantly 
known in the Service as '' muck-train *' batteries, 
have been given a reprieve.* A more rational system 

• For some reason never yet explained, and not easy to under- 
stand, the present Secretary of State has destroyed four batteries of 
Royal Horse Artillery. It is almost certain that this unwise step 
will have to be retraced before long. 

When making the reduction, the War Office also decided to 
reduce sixteen field batteries to four guns each. These batteries 
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of creating an ammunition train has been instituted 
— at leasts in theory. Depdts have been established 
at certain centres — Aldershot, Weedon, Warley, 
Caterham, Hounslow, and elsewhere — where waggons 
and stores sufficient for five ammunition columns have 
been collected and placed under the superintendence of 
warrant officers detailed for the purpose. 

Each ammunition column is perfect — except that it 
has no officers^ no men, and no horses. We are told 
that the officers will be forthcoming, that the Reserves 
will furnish the men, and that the horses will be taken 
from those owners who have registered under Colonel 
Ravenhill's scheme. 

Perhaps all this may come true, and we may some 
day see an ammunition train in fact as well as on 
paper. But the importance of the question for the 
present argument lies in the fact that the service 
batteries have recently received orders to detail a cer- 



were put under notice to hold themselves ready for conversion into 
ammunition columns in the event of war. The hatteries assigned to 
this strange duty received in the Service the name given in the text, 
and were soon commonly referred to by their own officers and 
others as "muck-train batteries." This almost incredibly absurd 
arrangement has only, just been superseded by the more rational 
method of forming ammunition columns, which is explained above. 
Meanwhile the four splendid batteries of Horse Artillery, which the 
Service could so ill spare, have been destroyed, and have not as yet 
been restored. 
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tain number of their best men to join the ammunition 
columns. Here^ then^ is one more deduction which must 
be made from whatever force is available in the bat- 
teries which I have described. It is true, however, 
that this small drain of men need not necessarily recur 
after the columns have been once formed. But there 
is another and far more serious drain, which will in- 
evitably be made upon the batteries in case of war. 

THE NEEDS OF INDIA. 

In order to clearly understand the position with 
regard to the artillery, it is necessary to extend our view, 
and to inquire what is the state of things in India. 

The present arrangements in India are as follows : — 
In almost every important military station two bat- 
teries are posted. Of these, one is intended to go to 
the front in case of war. On mobilisation the 
equivalent of two Army Corps and a Reserve will 
be formed for active service, and the first l)attery 

in the station will join one of these bodies ; the second 
will remain for the internal defence of India. 

All Indian field or horse artillery batteries are 
supposed to be maintained at a full war strength. It 
is, however, officially estimated that on an average the 
batteries are at any given time some 20 men short of 
their full strength. I have some reason to believe that 
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in this matter the Indian official view is somewhat too 
gloomy, and that, except at the close of the military 
year, the number of absentees would not be quite so 
large as this. But, if the estimate be accepted, it is 
calculated by the Indian officials that no less than 600 
men will be required to fill up the vacancies in the 
field force. These men can only be taken from the 
batteries left behind, which will therefore in their 
turn require a reinforcement of 1,200 men to fill up 
their ranks. 

It has been reckoned by the same authorities that 
at least 1,000 men will be required to meet casualties 
in the artillery in the first year of war, and this 
number is, beyond doubt, far below what will really 
be needed. It is obvious that, even supposing we 
refrain from sending a single additional battery to 
India as a reinforcement on the outbreak of war, an 
immediate call will inevitably be made upon our Home 
Establishment of 2,200 men, equal to 17 batteries of 
130 men each. 

How far our establishment is capable of supplying 
swch a demand, the figures I have given above will 
enable the public to judge. 

The total amount of the artillery reserve — horse, 

field, mountain, and g^irrison together — ^is 5,759 men, 

of which 3,000 may be assigned to the field artillery. 
x2 
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OUR GUNS. 



It is impossible to leave the subject of the artillery 
without some reference to the armament of the service 
batteries. I believe it has been stated officially that 
we have a supply of the 1 ^-pounder field gun sufficient 
for the Indian batteries and for two Army Corps at 
home. 

It may be so, though I have no evidence of the fact. 
I believe that on inquiry it will turn out that, though 
the guns have really been sent, the carriages have not 
been sent, nor has the pattern for them been sealed. 
Of this, however, I have no certain knowledge. But 
the actual condition of the batteries in September of 
this year (1891) was as follows : — 





•No. of 

13.pr. 
Batteries. 


12-pr. 

Bat- 

teries. 


9pr. 
Bat- 
teries. 


7-pr. Moan- 
tain Bat- 
teries. 


Total 




teries. 


Home Establish- 
ment ... 
India 


4 



41 
27 


6 
26 


1 
9 


62 
62 


Total, Home and 
Abroad 


4 


68 


32 


10 


114 



* This statement was correct when made, but the four batteries of 
13-pounders were withdrawn in October last. 
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Even admitting that somewbere or otber the extra 
12-pounder guns may exists the fact remains that we 
have in the Service at this moment in our regular 
forces four entirely different types of field gun, each 
having a different charge and a different powder. 
Even at Aldershot, our chief military centre, there is 
at this moment a 13-pounder four-gun battery.* t But, 
assuming that we could at a pinch arm our small force 
of regular artillery with a modern gun, it is obvious 
that both in India and at home the reserve from which 
the casualties of war must be supplied, or reinforce- 
ments provided, can only consist of a supply of mixed 
guns, of types long ago discarded in every European 
army, and in theory abandoned even in our own. In 

* See Note on preceding page, 

t It must not be forgotten that, in addition to the varioas types of 
gun above mentioned, we have in use several other varieties which 
are in the hands of the Volunteers, whose duty it will be to co-operate 
with the regular army. Thus we have : — 

fl, The 40-pounder breech-loader, 

bf The 20-pounder muzzle-loader. 

Cf The 16-pounder muzzle-loader. 
These three, with the IS-pounder, which at present seems to have no 
particular occupation, raise the total of field guns, or quasi-field 
guns in our service, to seven. The Germans, with great reason, 
make a point of having only one calibre for the whole of their horse 
and field artillery. The confusion which must inevitably arise in 
time of war from the necessity of supplying seven different kinds 
of ammunition to the artillery and three for small arms (New 
Repeater *303, Martini, and Snider) can easily be imagined. 
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one important class of gun we are wholly deficient. 
The heavy 30-pounder Howitzer — which has been 
adopted in France^ Germany, Russia^ and Switzerland 
— is unknown in our service, save as an experimental 
gun. Those who have seen practice with its very 
formidable shells will realise the value of this accurate 
and destructive weapon. * 

THE GARRISON ARTILLERY. 

I do not propose to dwell upon the condition of the 
garrison artillery. I read the evidence given before 

»i I II. ■ _-■-■ — -I —I — — — — *- 

* The question o£ our artiUery armament is a very serious one, 
and requires instant attention. In order to obtain a yery high muzzle 
velocity for the 12pouiider, the carriage and all parts of the equipment 
have been strengthened until the weight behind the teams has 
become a serious obstacle to the mobility of the batteries. It is 
very doubtful whether the gain of one or two hundred^ feet in muzzle 
velocity is of any real value, especially as, at the ordinary effective 
range of artillery, the g^un has no particular advantage over weapons 
with a lower muzzle velocity. But the most serious part of the 
business is that while we have added greatly to the weight of the 
carriage and equipments, we have made no addition to the weight of 
the shell. The fact that both the French and German artillery are 
now armed with a fi^^d gun throwing a shell of nearly 18 lbs. weight 
seems scarcely to be realised as yet in this country. Much also re- 
mains to b# done in the matter of smokeless powder to put us on a level 
with foreign nations. The two ** cordite " 12-pounders designed for the 
Royal Horse .^rtiUery have not as yet passed out of the experimental 
stage ; and, as far as I am aware, no smokeless powder has yet been 
issued for service. 
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the recent Commission on tbe Boyal Regiment; and 
I imagine that no sensible person could possibly differ 
from tbe main conclusion arrived at in the report — 
VIZ., that the garrison and field artillery must bo 
definitely separated from one another. It is, indeed, 
difficult to understand why an inquiry was needed to 
arrive at such an obvious conclusion. To train an 
officer for five years in riding, manoeuvring, the hand- 
ling of 12-pounders and gun teams, and then to transfer 
him to a fort armed with 12-inch guns on hydro- 
pneumatic carriages, where position-finding, the moving 
of heavy weights, the use of the electric light, and a 
score of kindred matters occupy his attention, is an 
obvious absurdity. Nor is the converse process more 
reasonable. Both plans have, however, hitherto been 
the rule of the Service. At last it has been decided to 
separate the two bi*anches, and the step is clearly a 
right one. 

At present, however, the inducements held out to 
officers to elect for permanent service with the garrison 
branch have not proved sufficiently attractive, and the 
new corps has been filled up by ^' trder,'' and not by 
voluntary transfer. 

The promise of an extra £25 a year will not 
turn the scale. At the first — and, *I believe, last — 
examination that has been held in connection with 
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the new Armaments Corps no candidates presented 
themselves. 

The new scheme will not succeed until the garrison 
service has prestige as well as pay attached to it. The 
first step in the right direction will be the appoint- 
ment of a separate Headquarter Staff Officer^ and the 
confinement of promotion to the corps. 

I have purposely said nothing as to the Volunteer 
Field Batteries, so called. Some are eflScient for their 
purpose, a great number are not. I have not found 
any officer who shares the opinion of the Secretary of 
State, to the effect that these batteries can take the 
place of field artillery. If it be possible to form 
efficient field batteries out of 40-pounder guns often in- 
adequately horsed, unprovided with waggons or train, 
served by gunners who have had no field training, 
then we are undoubtedly quite right, and other nations 
are quite wrong ; but I do not believe that in this 
matter there is any evidence in support of such a 
flattering conclusion. 



THE MILITIA. 



In writing of the Militia I ventured to speak of it 
as a '^ patent and recognised fraud.'^ This is a strong 
phrase, but I think the public, when they learn the 
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real state of tbe case^ will ag^ree that it is not too 
strong. Tbe nominal establishment of the Militia is 
136J22 men. Of this total there is an actual en- 
rolled strength of 113,163. At the last inspection 
there were absent with leave 4,887 ; 8,648 deserters 
failed to appear, making a total of 13,636 below 
the enrolled strength, or 36,094 below the establish- 
ment, and leaving a nominal force of all arms of 
99,628. But even this small number is far in excess 
of the militiamen actually available. There is a force 
known as the ''Uilitia Reserve." It will surprise 
the public to learn that though the Army Reserve 
is a reserve for the Army, and the Naval Reserve a 
reserve for the Navy, the Militia Reserve is not a 
reserve for the Militia. The Militia Reserve men to 
the number of 30,245 are included in the total of all 
ranks present at inspection. Their training is of the 
very slightest description. But, whatever be the value 
of the Militia Reserve, it certainly cannot be counted as 
part of the Militia. We must therefore make another 
enormous deduction from the official figures, and from 
the nominal force of 99,628 we must subtract 30,246 
men, leaving 69,383, or a deficiency of 66,349 below 
the establishment. This is equal to 132 battalions of 
600 men each. Nor is this the end of the story. Last 
year no less than 12,646 men enlisted from the Militia 
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into the Line. It would be obviously absurd to count 
these men as forming part of both services. Moreover^ 
every Militia officer knows that two classes of men are 
largely represented in the ranks, of their regiments. In 
the first place, there is a considerable number of 
Army Reserve men who enter the Militia in order to 
practise the only trade they have ever learnt, ajid ^ 
keep out of the workbauae. In iiie second place, there 
is always a considerable contingent of men whose 
regular profession it is to transfer their services from 
one Militia battalion to another as often as they can 
do so without detection during the year. It is need- 
less to point out that, while the first of these classes 
is credited both to the Army Reserve and to the 
Militia, the men composing the second are connted 

twice, thrice, or even fonr times in the total of the 

Militia. 

It is obviously impossible to obtain statistics with 
regard to the numbers of these men; but when we 

remember that a year's enlistments in the Militia 

number 36,643 men, most of whom are utterly un- 
trained, unacquainted with the use of their weapons, 
and many of whom are not even nominally qualified in 
musketry, it will be easy to see that even the little 
Remnant of 69,383 barely represents 20,000 effective 
soldiers. 



V 
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Ih a tabular form the figures may be put tbus : — 



MiUtia Establuhment .:. 


• • • • t • 


• • • 


135,722 


Deduct : — 




• 




Short of EfitabliBhment 






22,259 


Absent with leave 






4,887 


Deserters 






8,648 


Hilitia Beflcnre 






30,245 


Enlistments to Line . . . 






12,646 


Recruits untrained 






36,643 


Army Beser>'e men and double enlistments, 




Bfty ••». ••• ••• 


• • • • • • 


• •• 


2,000 



. Net efficients at training 1 8,394* 

I contend, therefore, that when I find a force which 
is from sixty to seventy thousand short of its nominal 

* These figures have been objected to by one critic, but I am 
unable to see the slightest g^unds for his attack. He maintained, in 
the first place, that in the event of war the Militia Beserve would 
remain with the Militia, instead of joining the Line battalions. 
Every conceivable probability is against such an occurrence. The 
Militia Beserve men are specifically enlisted as a Reserve for the 
Army, and are entered for general service. Every Militia officer 
assumes, as a matter of course, that, in the event of war, the best men 
in his battalion would immediately be removed from it. My critic 
also objected to my taking the number of men absent with leave as 
ineffective in case of war. I would point out that four per cent, of 
unavoidable casualties on an enrolled strength of 113,000 men is an 
exceedingly low figure, and there is no reason whatever to believe 
that number would be smaller than that in the return in case of 
actual mobilisation. I earnestly hope that the whole of the Militia 
will be called out simultaneously during the jn^sent year. It will 
then be seen whether the remaining figures in my list stand, as those 
I have referred to undoubtedly do. 
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strength; which is without cavalry, field artillery, trans- 
port, or organisation; in which half the men are un- 
trained, and the officers in many cases merely en rouU 
to another service — namely, the Line — I am justified in 

speaking of it as a patent and recognised fraud. 

Such a force is the Militia at the present moment. 



YEOMANRY. 

I do not propose to say anything about the Yeo- 
manry. In its present condition it is not a military 
force at all. The material in some of the regiments 
is excellent, and there is plenty of good-will, but that 
is all. 

Every officer who has had anything to do with the 
Yeomanry knows and says that until the force has been 
reorganised it is practically valueless. I cannot do 
better than quot^ the words of an authority who is both 
an experienced Yeomanry officer and a member of the 
present Government This is what Mr. Walter Long, 
M.P., says : — 

TAere are only two courses open to this force. 
One is that they should he made more efficient than 
'^ they are at the present time^ and the other is that they 
^^ should be abolished.** 
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I see no reason whatever to differ from the con- 
clusion arrived at by Mr. Long. 

In a concluding letter I propose to refer to the 
linked battalion and territorial systems and to the 
Reserve. 



LETTER IV.— THE TERRITORIAL SYSTEM 
AND LINKED BATTALIONS. 

So far I have spoken only of the actual consti- 
tution of the battalions and batteries on the Home 
Establishment. It is now necessary to say a word as 
to the system upon which those battalions and bat- 
teries are raised and organised — a system which makes 
it impossible to hope for a better result during its 
continuance. 

It is common knowledge that one of the great 
features of our present short service system is the 
so-called territorial organisation of the infantry, 
coupled with the existence of ''linked battalions." 

There is no need to exaggerate the evils and 
absurdities of the territorial system. Rationally ap- 
plied to a conscript army, it is not only desirable but 
essential. Fixed contingents can always be raised in 
each locality according to its population; and com- 
panies, battalions, and regiments are naturally and con- 
veniently quartered in or near the districts from which 
they are drawn. 
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Applied to our voluntary Army, with its vary- 
ing terms of home and foreign service, the terri- 
torial system is simply an absurdity. It is intended, 

in tlie first place, to further the creation of regimental 
feeling by associating men and officers with a par- 
ticular locality. But, as a matter of fact, regimental 
feeling is the one quality which least of all others 
needed to be created in the British Army. 

It will be seen shortly how little the new-fangled 
system has done to create regimental feeling where it 
did not exist before, and how mttch it has contributed 
to destroy it where it was already in existence. 

The War Office piques itself upon the extent to 
which territorial recruiting has established itself in the 
Army. 



THE VALUE OE THE TERRITORIAL TIE. 

There is some reason to doubt whether, if the 
system were established in absolute perfection, the 
result would not be most unfortunate. The destruction 
of the 24th (South Wales Borderers) at Isandlwhana 
and of the 66th (Berkshire) at Maiwand are sorrow- 
ful instances of the way in which the effect of a defeat 
may be concentrated upon a single district. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the success of the system 
from the point of view of its promoters is apparent 
only, and not real. 

To begin with, the absurdity of this system is 
made apparent by the fact that the one j^lace in Her 
Majeaty^H dominions in which a territorial regiment is 
most 'unlikely to he found is its own territory. There 
are rare and accidental exceptions, but they are 
exceptions only. 

Again, there are beyond doubt regiments in the 
British Army which are intimately attached to special 
districts by a sentiment and a tradition which existed 
long before Lord CardwelFs Act. But it is these 
very regiments that have gained least from the new 
system. That, in view of the fact that there is a 
recruiting dep6t in nearly every large centre of popu- 
lation in the kingdom, a large number of recruits 
should enlist in the district in which they live is not 
remarkable. It would be much more remarkable if 
the phenomenon were reversed. From the last return 

it appears that 60 per cent, of men serving were 
natives of the district to which their regiment 

was attached. But a glance at the details contained 
in the Inspector-Gen eraPs report will show how utterly 
unimportant this circumstance is. 
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TERRITORIAL RECRUITING. 

No regiments owe more to local tradition than the 
Highland regiments. Owing to the unwise step 
which was taken when the number of these regiments 
was doubled, the supply of recruits for them is 
totally inadequate. Thus, at Fort Gteorge only 60 
men were enlisted ; at Perth 276, of whom 122 only 
were for the territorial regiment having its head- 
quarters there. 

Again, in a county such as Cornwall, which has a 
very strong local feeling, the numbed of enlistments 
for the local regiment was 40 only.^ At Lincoln it 
was but 49. As a matter of fact, many of the recruit- 
ing areas are not sufficiently populous to supply the 
requisite number of recruits. Some large counties, 
such as Sussex and Suffolk, do furnish enough recruits 
to the territorial battalions. But though splendid 
regiments, the 35th and the 12th were every whit as 
closely connected with their respective counties twenty 
years ago as they are now. Meanwhile, as might 
easily be supposed, it is from the great urban centres 
that the majority of the recruits come. 

* Practically, the territorial regiment only gets the men who are 
not accepted for the Boyal Marines. The Plymouth division of the 
Marines practically robs the Line regiment of all its recruits. {See 
reference to the Boyal Marines, p. 144.) 

F 
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Warwick, which includes the BirmiDgham dis- 
trict, furnished 1,200 recruits. Ashton, the centre of 
the dense population of Lancashire, supplies 941 ; 

Belfast, 679 ; Bury, 210. 

A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE. 

As an almost perfect example of this farce known as 
territorial recruiting I may quote the instance of a very 
well known regiment — the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (91st and 93 rd). There is only one part 
of Her Majesty's dominions in which the regiment is 
jpermanently forbidden by War Office order to recruit y 
and that is Sutherlandshire. There is one other part 
from which ^practically no recruits are obtained^ and 
that is Argyll. The dep6t of the regiment, by a 
strange vagary, has been placed at Stirling. To keep 
np the fiction of territorial recruiting, the War Office 
has temporarily " closed '^ England for the regiment — 
that is to say, recruits arc not taken for it -at English 
centres. As, however, men do not come forwaixi at 
Scotch centres, what really happens is this : — Recruits 
are heard of in London ; the officers of the regiment 
pay the fares of these men down to Stirling,^ where 

* The fact that the fares are paid by the officers has been ques- 
tioned by one writer, but I believe it to be correct ; and, whoever 
actually pays the money, there is no question at all about the absolute 
accuracy of all the other facts here related. 
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they arc duly enlisted in the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. Indeed, the efforts of the officers to keep 
up their splendid old regiment are almost pathetic. 
Within the last few months a party, consisting of two 
officers (one of them speaking Gaelic), a piper, and four 
non-commissioned officers and men, have perambulated 
the Highlands with the object of inducing Highlanders 
to enlist. Although nearly £100 has been expended by 
the officers and their friends in this honourable quest, 

not a single Highland recruit hais been obtained. 



LINKED BATTALIONS— NICKNAMES v. NUMBERS. 

But these facts and figures are, comparatively speak- 
ing, of very little importance. The linked battalion 
system is a much more serious matter than the sham 
territorialism. In a dark hour for the British Army it 
was decided to take the fatal stejp of tacking together all 
the regime7its of the Army in pairs, and making the one 
serve as the dej)6t for the other. 

As a preliminary to this arrangement, it was thought 

necessary to affront the whole traditions of the service 

•by taking away the regimental numbers and by joining 

together, under a series of fancy titles, regiments which 

had not the slightest connection one with the other. 
f2 



.^^^.^ ^m^ ■ 
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I do not, however, pretend to regard the conse- 
quences of this step as quite so serious as some officers 
would have us suppose it to be. 

The taking away the numbers was certain to add 
enormously to administrative difficulties. The substitu- 
tion of an alphabet of strange symbols for simple 
Arabic numerals has been the plague of the Service in 
peace time, and cannot fail to lead to hopeless con- 
fusion in war, but no doubt in time the new titles 
might have become as popular as the old.* They have 
not done so, however, and do not seem likely to. But, 
be this as it may, the way in which they were foisted 
upon the regiments is so typical of the want of common- 
sense that characterises War Office methods that some 
reference to it is desirable. 

The 42nd Highlanders— Black Watch— was a name 

to conjure with, a name known throughout the United 
Kingdom and wherever British arms have left their 
record. To take another regiment which was not the 
42nd, which was not the Black Watch, and to call it by 
the historic name, was a step which only most obvious 
advantage could justify. The 109th was an old and 

* An official communication addressed " To the Brigade Surgeon 
Lieutenant-Colonel attached to the Second Battalion Prince of 
Wales's Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians)/' might be a correct, 
but is hardly a handy substitute for ** The Surgeon of tho 109th«'' 
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distinguisbed regiment in the East India Company's 
gervice. It had a name and fame of its own, of which 
it was justly proud. Equally distinguished and even 
more remarkable in its origin was the 100th Regiment, 
raised in a great crisis in our history by the people of 
Canada. To join the two regiments together for 
administrative purposes may have been common-sense, 
but to dub the joint production the " Prince of Wales's 

Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians) " was assuredly 

an offence against both sentiment and common-sense. 

HOW "NOT TO DO IT." 

But, ridiculous as this tinkering with historic names 
undoubtedly was, it would have been unimportant if it 
had not been associated with the linking together of 
battalions for the purposes of reliefs. 

In theory the two battalions of a regiment under 
the present system are supposed to be united to one 
another by the closest possible ties; as a matter of 
fact, it is an essential part of tie arrangement that the 
two battalions of a regiment are those which are the least 
likely to come in contact with each other of any two 
battalions in the whole Army, The association is as 
intimate as that of the man and woman in the weather- 
recording toy — when one is out, the other is in. For 
instance, the 1st and the 109th Regiments may easily 
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be neighbours in camp or barracks and comrades in the 
field. But the only chance of the first and second bat- 
talions of the 1st B/oyal Scots^ or of the 100th and 
109th, ever being brought together is when the system, 
as sometimes happens, has fortunately broken down. 

THE LINKED BATTALION AS A DEPOT. 

The only real connection between linked battalions 
at the present time is of a most undesirable kind. 
One battalion goes abroad, the other stays at home. 
With the style and title of a regiment Avith its own 
cherished traditions, with its full complement of 
officei*s, the home battalion is simply transformed 
into a sort of receiving hulk, through which an endless 
succession of recruits is passed on for service abroad. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the evils of 
the practice. Week after week and month after month 
there arrive at the barracks fresh parties of under- 
sized, underfed, and untrained boys. 

The whole energies of the regimental stafE are 
directed to teaching the recruits the A B C of soldier- 
ing. The moment the men begin to know and trust 
their officers, and the officers to understand and appre- 
ciate the men, there comes an order for a draft. The 
work of weeks and months is undone ; the men go off 
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to join a battalion in which they are unknown^ and to 
serve under oflScers whom they have never seen. 

Meantime at home the weary game of making 
bricks without straw goes on for ever. I know a case 
of an oflScer who, returning to his regiment after nine 
months^ sick leave, found only 23 men left in .his 
company of the 120 whom he had known. In one 
regiment 800 men are under 18 months' service, and 
the proportion is in no way exceptional. No wonder 
the regimenta.1 officers, capable and willing as most of 
them now are, declare with almost absolute unanimity 
that their work is heart-breaking. 



A FOREIGN " RELIEF." 

It sometimes happens that no amount of waiting for 
the men's birthdays, no amount of scraping from depots, 
will suffice to fill up a regiment for foreign service. 
The following is an example of what happens in such 
an event. The case is that of one of the most dis- 
tinguished regiments in the Service. The first battalion 
is abroad, and is to be relieved by the second battalion 
from home. The second battalion has a strength of 
under 800 men. On examination it appears that 438 

of the men {.re disqualified from physical or other 

causes from going abroad; the battalion therefore sails 
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some 360 strong. On arrival at its destination it 
relieves the first battalion. This is how the relief is 
accomplished : 400 men are transferred from the first 
battalion to the second, leaving an equal number who, 
being either physically unfit to stay or about to take 
their discharge, are brought back to England. 

The second battalion remains abroad with. 400 men 
in its ranks utterly unknown to its oflScers. The 
residue of the first battalion comes home, the time- 
expired men take their discharge, and the physically 

unfit to stay are combined with the physically unfit 

to go, and thus the first battalion in the Home Establish- 
ment is happily reconstituted. In another recent in- 
stance a battalion left for India with 600 men in the 
ranks who had never seen either their officei's or their 
comrades till three weeks before the trooper sailed. 

Sometimes it happens that both battalions are 
abroad at the same time, and under such circumstances 
the incapables of both are sent to a sort of military 
rag-bag known as the " provisional battalion/' and 

which contains some 1,200 of the odds and ends of the 
Army for whom no home can be found. 

It is absolutely impossible to exaggerate the folly 
and danger of this plan of making one battalion the 
depot for the other. It disheartens the ofiicers, it 
demoralises the men, it makes adequate training 
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impossible^ it turns our barracks and camps into 
gigantic nurseries where military exercises have to 
give place to the routine of an elementary school. 
The recruits, entering at uncertain times and in un- 
certain numbers, progress at unequal rates. Mutual 
confidence is lost; the ties which come from close 
association are destroyed or never created. The feeling 
of confidence, so necessary between ofiicers and men, so 
essential in an army constituted as ours is, is de- 
liberately destroyed at the very time that it is be- 
ginning to take root. There is no hope for the 
British Army until the linked battalion system^ as it at 
present exists, has been stamped out. 



THE RESERVE.. 

I now come to the Reserve. It is, or was, the cus- 
tom of the supporters of the present system to play 
the Reserve as the trump card in their hand. It is a 
trump, I admit, but it is a very little one. It was 
pointed out, when the short-service system was intro- 
duced, that though we entered on the Crimean War 
with an Army of exceptional physique and capacity, 
we found ourselves at its close absolutely at the end 
of our resources in respect of men. We had a first 
line, but no second line. This was certainly an un- 
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desirable state of things. Is it clear, however, that 
we are auy better off now than we were in 1855 ? I 
do not myself believe that oar principal difficulty in 
case of war will be so much a want of men as a want 
of the right men. At the same time it should be 

clearly understood that our present Reserve is barely 
sufficient to fill up the vacant places in our first 
Une. 

A few weeks ago I heard a distinguished and 
highly-placed official remark that the Reserve had but 
one fault — namely, that it was 60 per cent, short of 
its proper number. I do not admit that this fault is 
the only one ; but that it exists, and is a most fatal 
blot, I do not deny. The first-class Reserve numbers 
69,280;* in the opinion therefore of the official in 

question the deficiency is about equal to 100 regi- 
ments of 600 men each. 

HOW THE RESERVE WILL BE APPLIED. 
This is undoubtedly serious. Let us see how the 
existing Reserves will be applied. It is calculated by 

* According to the latest returns, issued since this letter was 
written, the Reserve has now reached 67,000 of all ranks — a limit 
which it,i8 not likely to exceed. This increase is in great part due to 
the fact that, in order to sweU the Reserve, a very large numher of 
men of aU arms have recently been discharged into the Reserve 
hef ore the completion of their proper term of service with the colours. 
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the Indian authorities that to fill up the Indian Army 
to its war strength 6,600 men will be required, of 

whom over 4,000 will be infantry. 

It is further reckoned that a year's casualties will 
involve a further demand of 11,000 men, of whom 
some 8,000 would probably be infantry. And this 
calculation, be it remembered, does not allow for the 
reinforcement of the Army in India by a single battery, 
squadron, or regiment* 

None of the battalions in the Colonial stations and 
fortresses are at war strength. There are 20 of such 
regiments which will require at the least 160 men 

each, or a total of 3,000 men. 

The total first-class Reserve for the infantry, in- 
cluding the Guards, is 44,000 men. Subject to the 
deductions already made, there will remain, therefore, 
29,000 infantry to fill up the battalions on the Home 
Establishment. Of these eight are nominally main- 
tained at a strength of 92) rank and file; the re- 
mainder, 63 in number, are maintained at a nominal 
strength of 720, requiring 200 men to complete. Here 
then we have a further draft upon the Reserves amount- 
ing to 12,600, and leaving a small residue of 16,400 
men. But, as we have already seen, even among the 
battalions of the first Army Corps, the average of in- 
capables is from 60 to 80 per cent. It will not be 
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necessary, of course, to replace all these men ; many will 
be kept in the ranks under the stress of war who ought 
never to have entered them. 

But we may take it that, on a moderate estimate, 
at least 35 per cent, of the nominal strength of the 
battalions as they now stand will have to be replaced 
from the Reserve, Taking the figures of the battalions 
as given above, this means a further call of 18,162 
men, which exhausts the w^ole of the first-class Army 
Reserve for the irtfantry, and necessitates a call of 
2,062 men from the practically untrained men of the 
Militia Reserve. 

These figures may be conveniently summarised 
thus : — 

Total First-class Reserve (Infantry) 44,000 

Deduct to fill up Indian vacancies 4,000 

To supply one year's waste in India ... 8,000 

20 Colonial Battalions at 150 each 3,000 

63 Home Battalions at 200 each 12,600 

36 per cent, on 8 Battalions of 920 each ... 2,576 

35 per cent, on 63 Battalions of 720 each ... 16,876 

Total 46,052 

Deficit on total Reserve 2,052 

In none of these cases, except in reference to India, 
has any allowance whatever been made for a reinforce- 
ment of the Army or for supplying the waste of war. 
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It will thus be. seen that^ iu the true sense of the worJ^ 
our Reserve is not a Reserve at all, but merely an 
arrangement for patching up in time of war the rents 
which we ought never to have permitted in time of 
peace. It is haj^l, therefore, to see in what respect we 
are better off ttan we were at the time of the Crimean 
War. In one respect we are worse off. We began the 
war with an efficient Army ; we shall begin our next 
one with an inefficient one. It must be understood that 
some of the figures which I have just given are 
approximate only; the exact figures can only be ex- 
tracted from the War Office return to which I have 
alluded, and which I trust will soon be produced in 
Parliament ; but they are certainly under, not over, the 

mark. Instead of being a supplement to our field 
army, the Reserve has become a substitute for it. * 

* The Secretary of State for "War fell into a most serious error 
with respect to the use of the Reserve. He stated that our arrange- 
ment for utilising the Reserve resembled that of Foreign countries, 
as in all Continental armies the Reserve took its place in the front 
line on mobilisation. The real facts are as follow : — ^When a Ger- 
man regiment is mobilised in the first half of the military year the 
recruits of that year are temporarily withdrawn, and put through a 
course of ** forced training*' before being sent on to join their 
battalion. Meanwhile the recruits are recalled to the colours, and 
are added to the strength of the battalion. If the mobilisation take 
place in the second half of the military year the recruits march with 
the battalion, which is at the same time augmented by the full 
contingent of the Reservists. In our own Home Army such is the' 
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THE TRAINING OF I'HE RESERVES. 

Even more serious than the inadequacy of the Re- 
serve in point of numbers is its inadequacy in point of 
training and preparation. Men who have left the 
Army for three or four, and it may be for eight or nine, 
years, who have returned to civil life, married, and en- 
gaged in business, are not soldiers merely because they 
draw Reserve pay.* 

Our Reserves are Tiever embodied for practice, and it 
does not require argument to show that such neglect 
must produce inefficiency. 

condition of the l)attalion8, that from 30 to in some cases 80 per cent, 
of the men serving with the colours are unfit for foreign service. 
On mobilisation, therefore, the places of these men will be fiUed by 
men from the Keserve, the strength of the battalion remaining the 
same as before. The misleading nature of Mr. Stanhope's statement 
will, therefore, bo immediately apprehended. In Foreign armies the 
Keserve, in case of war, is a supplement to the men with the colours ; 
in our army it is a substitute for them. 

* Mr. Stanhope has pointed out that some of the Reservists were 
recently called out to learn the use of the new rifle. It is true that a 
limited number of men attended at various barracks and dep6ts, where 
they " went through the motions" with the new weapon. I believe, 
however, that not a single shot was actually fired by any of the men 
called up, and in no case can this casual instruction in the mechanics 
of a new lock be held to constitute an effective or reasonable training 
of the Beserve. I may add that I was well aware that this process 
had been gone through, but that I did not consider the matter of 
sufficient importance to be mentioned in connection with the mobili- 
' sation of the Be^nre. 
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In the case of at least two-thirds of the Reserve the 
men^ if called out to-morrow^ would have to begin the 
whole of their military education again. The artillery- 
men would find a new gun, a new powder, a new 
projectile. The infantry would find a new rifle, a 
new bayonet, a totally new system of attack, and 
would even be 'unfamiliar with the ordinary com- 
pany drill But all these things are unimportant in 
comparison with the fact that they would have lost 

the military habit, the military tradition and dis- 
cipline, and the familiarity with the soldier's life 
which are essential to the composition of a trained 
soldier. 

It must not be supposed that because I have said 
nothing about the organisation of the War Office itself 
that I underrate the part which the absurd constitution 
of that department plays in promoting the inefficiency 
of our Army, I have dealt at length with this part 
of the question in the Nineteenth Century (September, 
18S9), and I shall not dwell upon it here. 

WHO BELIEYES IN THE SYSTEM? 

Such is my case; I am aware that it has been im- 
perfectly stated. I have written as an amateur, with 
limited time, limited opportunities for observation, and 
with no special &cilities for obtaining facte. But even 
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so I maintain that I have proved what I undertook to 
prove — namely, that in spite of an annual expenditure 
of twenty millions sterling we have no Home Army, I 
know that in stating this opinion I am expressing the 
view of the overwhelming majority of oflScers in the 
Service. When I first began to concern myself with the 
condition of our Army I was under the impression that 
there existed a large and influential class of ofiicers who 
were ardent champions of the existing system and pre- 
pared to defend its results ; I failed, however, to find 
this body of ofiicers. I then fell back upon the belief 
that in very exalted quarters there must be some few 
men of light and leading who by virtue of their special 
and superior information were able to discover merits in 
our system which were not revealed to Icfs favoured 
persons. But this belief also I have been compelled to 
abandon. Save in one or two reckless and evidently 
unconsidered after-dinner speeches, no ofiicer has been 
found to defend the present condition of things. The 
most careful and exhaustive search has failed to discover 
the individual who really believes in the plan by which 
so many suffer and against which so many complain. 

I still cherish the hope that some day I may find, 
perhaps in a back room of the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment at Pimlico, the man who really believes in the 
system. If he be not there he is not anywhere. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Naturally I have my ideas as to the remedies that 
should be applied to cure the present evils, but they are 
of no public interest or importance. There is no sure 
method of achieving success, but there is one sure and 
certain method of avoiding it, and that is by de- 
liberately organising failure. My efforts will indeed 
have been wasted if I have not succeeded in demon^ 
sirating that our present system, having been created in 
direct defiance of logic, common-sense , and human nature, 
cannot by any possibility ever succeed. To those who 
think that we ought to have no Army I have nothing 
to say, except that I do not agree with them. But to 
every taxpayer I wish to point out that, while tO have 

no Army and to pay nothing for it is reaisonable, or 
to have a good Army and to pay twenty millions 
for it is reasonable, to pay twenty millions for an 
Army and not to get one is not reasonable, nor to 
be endured. 
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APPENDIX A. 

REPORT OF MR. STANHOPE's SPEECH AT HAMMERSMITH, 

DEC. 11th, 1891. 

It will probably be useful to my readers to have a state- 
ment of the case with regard to the Army from the official 
point of view. I therefore here insert a speech, delivered 
by the Secretary of State for War, at Hammersmith, on 
December 11th, 1891. It will be seen, however, that while 
Mr. Stanhope expressly declines to deal with any of the 
points brought forward by Sir George Chesney and by 
" Vetus " in his able letters to the TimeSy he practically 
also gives the go-by to the whole of the detailed charges 
contained in my own letters, to which I think I may fairly 
assume his speech was to some slight extent intended to be a 
reply. The following is the Times* report of that portion 
of Mr. Stanhope's speech which refers to the Army : — 

Mr. Stanhope, who was received with loud cheers, 
said : — You will understand that this is not the first 
occasion on which I have been invited to speak at Hammer- 
smith. But I am very glad to be able to speak to you on 
the present occasion, and to say a few words on the political 
topics of the day, because I know that all the time this 
Government has been in office you people of Hammersmith 
have been our cordial and earnest supporters. So much 
do I rely upon that fact, that I am going to-night to ask 
you to let me put on you what is, after all, rather a severe 
task. I want you to let me speak not on subjects of 
general political interest — about which I have a great deal 
to say — but upon military matters, purely and entirely. 
Much has recently been written on the subject, and I fed 
that, with your indulgence, it would not be inappropriate 
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if, at your member's invitation, I offered a short contri- 
bution to the discussion ; and I am specially glad to do so 
in the presence and in the constituency of my friend, 
Greneral Goldsworthy, because he has always shown so 
active an interest in the affairs of the Army. He has often 
been my candid critic ; but his object has always been not 
to score a personal triumph or to put his finger on sore 
places, but to assist in removing defects. It would be ex- 
ceeding the limits of any reasonable endurance on your 
part if I were to attempt to answer a tithe of the numerous 
statements which have been made, to correct the innumer- 
able errors, or even to contradict direct misstatements of 
my own language or my own action. It is more profitable 
to deal with the principles involved, all the more as the 
objections raised are mainly pointed not at any recent 
action, but at the system which has prevailed for many 
years past, for which both political parties are responsible, 
and for which Parliament is also undoubtedly responsible. 

THE HIGHER ADMINISTRATION OF THE WAR OFFICE. 

But I know, of course, that in any endeavour to answer 
these attacks it will be said, " Oh, but your answer is only 
that of an official at the War Office." The attempt is made 
beforehand to discredit the answer given by an official at 
the War Office ; although, after all, to a great deal that has 
been said it is utterly impossible that anybody who is not in- 
side the War Office should even attempt to give an answer. 
That being so, I am sure you will accept what I am going to 
say, at any rate, for what it is worth, remembering always 
that those who always protest against an answer given by 
an official are possibly the men who are desirous that the 
public should hear only one side of the case. I do not pro- 
pose to deal with the question, much discussed in the Press, 
of the higher administration of the War Office. It is very 
curious, however, to notice in the discussions which have 
taken place that the attack is being conducted at the same 
time from two opposite points of view. The one school is 
contending for the complete and absolute supremacy and 
responsibility of a civil head ; the other is attacking the 
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interference and control by which the action of military 
opinion is supposed to be hampered. It is obvious that the 
two lines of attack are inconsistent, and that those who 
want to introduce great changes into the system will have 
to make up their minds which horse they intend to ride. 
But this question is one hardly suited for popular discussion, 
because it is veiy difficult to make clear — except to those 
who know something of them — ^the complicated conditions 
which surround the problem. It has always been a subject 
of very great controversy, and will probably continue to be 
so long after I am dead and gone ; nor can the Government 
hope that the solution of it — which, when the time comes, 
they will be prepared to offer — can possibly meet all the con- 
tradictory objections which have been raised. I am perfectly 
certain that the Government, when the time comes to make 
suggestions for remedying the present state of things, will 
be utterly unable to meet all the various and contradictory 
objections that have been raised against the present system. 
But when the time comes, I shall at any rate be prepared 
to the utmost of my power to defend any hand I have had 
in creating the present system of organisation. 

SHORT SERVICE AND THE RESERVE. 

I want to come to a subject which, I feel sure, will be 
of more direct interest to the public, and of more vital 
importance to the country-r-I mean the actual condition of 
our Army. This condition has been attacked from more 
than one quarter in language always exaggerated, and often 
very inaccurate.* 

I will not trouble you with details ; I come to principles. 
The main contention of those who have attacked our Army 
is that the battalions at home are not, in their present 
condition, fit for active service abroad. Well, they are not. 
I have not asserted that they are ; no one in my position 
has said so. What has been said, and what is true, is that 
our battalions at home, strengthened by the Reserve, are 

* It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Stanhop^ was unable to 
give particulars of the exaggeration and inaccuracy to which he 
refers, . 
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fit for service anywhere. Of course, if you want to main- 
tain in peace time all our home battalions at war strength 
it can be done ; it will cost much money ; you will be 
going contrary to the experience and practice of all Foreign 
nations; and, of course, also, if you desire to attain that 
result you can altogether abandon the system of short ser- 
vice and of the Reserve. Now, as regards short service, 
let me say at once that I approach it not only with an 
unprejudiced mind, but, if anything, after all that I had 
heard from soldiers before I studied the subject^ rather with 
feelings in favour of long service. But it was introduced, 
as all of you will remember, some twenty years ago, for 
reasons which, at the time, were considered overwhelming. 
No subject was ever more threshed out at the time of its 
introduction. Every objector, and they were many, was 
heard at length, and the Government of the day, after full 
consideration, proposed the scheme to Parliament, and Par- 
liament and the country approved and accepted their pro- 
posal. On the faith of it millions of money have been 
spent, much heartburning has been caused, and each suc- 
cessive Government, accepting the decision of Parliament, 
has taken the necessary steps for carrying it into effect. 
Now, let me first of all try to explain to you what it is, 
and then let us examine as impartially as we can the re- 
sults, good and bad, that have flowed from its adoption. 
Its objects were to form a reserve of soldiers whereby the 
Home Army, maintained during peace at the lowest strength 
consistent with foreign reliefs, might be rapidly expanded in 
emergency ; to obtain enough men for our Army at home 
and abroad — and at that time it was very easy to get men ; 
and it was further hoped that the heavy and costly system 
of pensions prevailing under Long service would be diminished. 
Therefore the whole scheme of our Army rests upon the main- 
tenance of a Reserve ; the Reserve is not the second line, but 
it is part and parcel of the first line. It was not intended 
with short service that our battalions at home, without the 
Reserve, should be able to take the field abroad ; and, 
therefore, to describe the condition of the Home Army with- 
out reference to the Reserve is to mistake the principles 
avowedly underlying our Army system, and to mislead the 
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public. But is ifc true to say that such a system is absurd 
and incapable of producing good results 1 Well, it is the 
fact that in this respect our military system corresponds 
with those of France and Germany. In Germany the or- 
dinary peace establishment of a battalion is 560 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, of whom 209 would be young 
soldiers of less than one year's service, and many of less 
than two years* service. To mobilise for war they would 
have to add 470 Reserve men at least, and if the mobilisa- 
tion took place in the early spring the number required 
would be 679 to enable the battalion to take the iield. In 
France, in the same way, the peace establishment is 502. 

On mobilisation 508 Reserve men are necessarily added 
to the battalion, and probably a good many more. So that 
in both those countries, as in this, the first line of defence 
is more than half composed of Reserve men ; but in our 
case we start with a peace establishment of 775 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, and we have a certain propor- 
tion of men amongst them of three, four, five, and six years' 
service.* 

It was always, of course, foreseen that the result of this 
here would be that battalions at home must at times be 
stripped of old soldiers, and that they most become to a 
considerable extent the training ground for our Army 
abroad. Well, of course, officers commanding battalions 
at home do not like that. I am quite sure if I were 
one of them I should not like it any more than they 
do. If I were commanding a battalion at home, and were 
keen over its efficiency, as they are, I would of course 
prefer that it should always be kept at full fighting 
strength, or, at any rate, that I should have to deal with 
as few recruits as possible in the year. That complaint 
is, therefore, perfectly natural. It is impossible not to 

* It will bo seen, by reference to the Note on page 93, that Mr. 
Stanhope was misinformed with respect to the practice in Continental 
armies. The essential point of difference is that, under our present 
arrangements, the addition of the Reserve men on mobilisation does 
not add to the strength of the battalion, whereas in Foreign armies 
the number of men in the battalion is greatly increased on mobi- 
lisation. 
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sympathise with it, but it goes to the root of our system 
of short service and reserves.* 

But I want also to make what, I think, will be re- 
garded as a perfectly fair and frank admission. It was 
always hoped, and originally intended, that the number of 
battalions at home should be equal to the number of those 
abrocul, so as to make it easier, to provide the reliefs re- 
quired for foreign stations. This has practically never 
been the case, and no doubt the increase of the Army in 
India' has aggravated the inequality that already prevailed ; 
but, on the other hand, although the cadres have not been 
equal in number to those abroad, there has been an en- 
deavour to meet the difficulty by increasing the numbers on 
the establishment of the Army at home. After Lord Card- 
well's scheme was introduced, he thought it possible to 
work it with a large proportion of home battalions at an 
establishment of 600 rank and file. In Mr. Ghilders' time 
these home battalions reached their lowest point of estab- 
lishment. They contained only 450 men. Now, for some 
years past, the minirmtm establishment has been one of 720 
men, exclusive of the men at the depot 

THE KESULTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

And now let me for a few moments sum up the result3 
of this system. First of all, our Army employed abroad is, 
beyond any question, an admirable force in every respect — 
better, if the highest military forces can be relied upon, 
than it has ever been ; and in India especially, where the 
opportunities for training are of course exceptionally 
favourable, we have an Army composed of men who are fit 
to go anywhere and do anything. And it is a most remark- 
able fact that, in utter contradiction of the prevalent opinion 
that that Army is now composed of men too young, 
the evidence points to the fact that, on an average, our 
Army in India contains more men of the best fighting age 

* It is well to note this very serious admission by the Secretary 
of State. It will be seen that, in his opinion, officers of battalions on 
the Home Establishment have adequate reason for the discourage- 
ment which most of them feel, and some of them express. 
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— that is, men between twenty and thirty— than it did 
thirty years ago. Then, secondly, you generally get the full 
number of recruits that are required.* The difficulty of 
getting them is, of course, much enhanced by the fact that 
we require increased numbers compared with what we did 
some years ago. It is not so many years ago since we only 
required about 15,000 recruits annually. With our present 
establishment, if we had complete long service, we should 
require 25,000 men. It is a fact that at the present time, 
with short service and under exceptional conditions, on the 
average of the last ten years, we have required 33,000. 
Last year and this year, owing to the exceptional circum- 
stances prevailing seven years ago, under which the service 
of time-expired men was extended, the drain upon our re- 
cruiting has been abnormal, and we have required even a 
larger number. But the returns of our recruiting at the 
present time make it evident that we are getting the full 
number of men, and I hope we may even overtake the 
deficiencies of last year. The Royal Artillery, which has 
at times been exceptionally short of men, is now above its 
establishment, or, not to put the case too strongly, has the 
full number of men required. The cavalry, as a rule, has 
r&xeij any difficulty in obtaining its recruite.t The main 



* It is true that the recruits have been obtained, but it is also true 
that in order to obtain them the standard has been reduced to the 
lowest point ever reached, and that hundreds, probably thousands, 
of " special enlistments " of recruits below this low standard have been 
permitted. 

t The fact that there is no difficulty in obtaining recruits for the 
cavalry is beyond doubt, and has a significance which the Secretary 
of State does not appear to appreciate." The difference between the 
pay of the cavalry and the infantry soldier is insignificant, and does 
not account for the preference shown for the cavalry. The fact that 
recruits choose the mounted branch is simply a proof that service 
with that arm is made attractive. It is not necessary to go beyond 
the obvious differences to find sufficient motives for the preference. 
The cavalry regiments, save in very exceptional instances, are exempt 
from " drafting." They maintain their individuality, and men who 
have once entered a regiment find a home in it. The imiforms are well 
made and attractive ; in many ways a trooper, though very hard 
worked, h&a more prestige than the iiifantry man. On this point, see 
page 144 with respect to recruiting for the Royal Marines. 
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difficulty is always with the infantry, and I am glad to say 
that this year it would appear from information received 
that even the very large number that we now require for 
that force will be obtained. It is possible, indeed, that the 
great amount of literature which has been produced to 
prove that the soldier cannot possibly be so comfortable as 
he really is, and to paint as black as possible the conditions 
of Army service, may produce some effect in discouraging 
recruiting.* 

But I rely much, on the other hand, firstly, on the 
attractions of tlie service itself, and, secondly, on the energy 
and resoui'ce which the Inspector-General of Recruiting is 
bringing to bear upon his work. 

THE TRAINING OF THE RESERVE. 

Thiixlly, you have got a large Reserve of highly ti^ined 
men. According to tlie last returns we have 66,000 men 
in the Reserve, while in the so-called Militia Reserve we 
have over 30,000 men. It is for the country to say whether 
it values that Reserve or not. Its cost is comparatively 
smalL It is a force that has been established by the per- 
sistent efforts of many administrations under many Parlia- 
ments ; and it has gradually grown up in itself. Its 
necessity, I think, has been amply proved by the experience 
of all recent wars ; and its utility has not been unfairly 
tested by the partial calling out of the Reserve which has 
taken place from time to time. When I am told that the 
effect of it is to send out upon the world a number of men 
who roam about the country in a state of beggary, the 
answer is that that is not the case. We have the soundest 
reason for believing that about three-fourths of the Reserve 
are now in permanent employment, and many of the re- 
mainder, though casually employed, earn at least as good a 



* It is unnecessary to go so far afield as the unnamed litterateurs 
referred to. It is in the casual wards of the workhouses that the con- 
ditions of the Service are painted in the hlackest colours, and the men 
by whom they are described are the tens of thousands of discharged 
soldiers who owe their destitution to having served their country in 
the ranks. 
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subsistence as men in analogous civil positions.* Beyond 
any question, the military strength of the country has been 
enormously increased by the creation of this Reserve. It is 
further said, of course, that to have an efficient Reserve it 
ought to be called out for an annual training. Well, I 
suppose we should all agree that the Reserve would be more 
dependable and efficient if it were called out for an annual 
training ; but where authorities differ is as to the possibility 
of doing so. t 

It should not be forgotten, however, that while in 
Germany soldiers go to the Reserve after three, and many 
after two, years with the colours, our men, except some of 
the Guards, serve for a period of seven years, and ai*e, 
therefore, less likely to forget the training through which 
they have passed. But i£ it be conceded that some annual 
training is desirable — and in that opinion I should cer- 
tainly agree — it ought not to be a question of money, but 
only one of expediency, and the burden of proof lies upon 
those who think it is impossible. Well, the evidence 
which is before me, both from employers and Reservists 
themselves, leads me to the strong belief that to attempt 

* It seems almost incredible that in the official view such a state 
of things as that mentioned should be considered satisfactory or even 
tolerable. That 20,000 of our Beeerve, equal to twenty-eight battalions 
of 700 men each, should be wandering over the country, some few in 
casual employment, but the vast majority waifs and paupers, seems to 
the unofficial mind nothing short of a scandal and a calamity. 

t It may be impossible to caU out the Beserve for training ; but if 
so, it becomes a matter for very g^ve consideration whether it be 
worth while maintaining the Beserve at all. The idea of depending 
upon an untrained Beserve would certainly never occur to the mind 
of any Continental officer. This is especially the case with regard to 
the mounted branches. For instance, in the Austrian service the only 
cavalry men who ever return to the regiment from the Beserve are 
those who have just been discharged from the ranks. These take 
the place of the recruits who are sent to the depot squadron. 

With the exception just mentioned, Cavalry Beserve men are 
relegated to the train, transport, etc., and it is only after all the 
requirements of these branches have been supplied that the residue, 
if sufficient, is formed into a second or reserve depot squadron. 

The value of a Beservist who has been fire years (or, in the case 
of the Guards, from seven to eight years) in civil life is, to say the 
least, exceedingly problematical. 
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to call out the Kesei've for annual training in England 
would be to run the risk of absolutely destroying it. There 
are employers known to us who render the State good 
service by employing a number of Reserve men. In a 
great national emergency they of course expect to lose 
them ; but if they were called upon to let them go every year 
for training, they would cease to employ them. At the 
same time, it is satisfactory to be able to think that the 
only experiment that has ever been made of calling out any 
portion of the Reserve for annual training,-»and which was 
tried last year, when we gave them a short training in the 
use of the magazine rifle, was a completely successful one. 
We called up 15,000 men, and less than 1 per cent, were 
unaccounted for. Without indulging in the hope that we 
can have the Reserves out for amiual training, it is in this 
direction no doubt that further experiment may be tried. 

RESULTS SUMMED UP. 

To sum up, then, the results produced by the present 
system. We had on November 1, the date of the last 
return, exclusive of officers, an admittedly fine force of 
101,000 men in India and the Colonies. We had at home an 
army of 103,000 men, of whom 32,000 were under twenty 
years of age. If it be assumed that all these latter men 
are not to be included, although for home defence most of 
them are obviously available, there remain 71,000 men of 
full age, joined to the 66,000 trained men of the Reserve, 
and behind that line we have the 30,000 men of the Militia 
Reserve.* 

CONDITION OF HOME BATTALIONS. 

And now it is only fair that, on the other hand, I 
should give you some of the less favourable consequences 
which have flowed from Lord Cardwell's system, and recent 
events seem to show that the first and most obvious of all 
is that the condition of our home battalions in peace time 

* To understand the real value of those figures it ia necessary to 
consult the table given on page 92. 
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disheartens commanding officers, and is apt to mislead the 
public : and. I might add that this objection has probably 
been intensified by the step taken two or three years ago of 
increasing the establishment of the battalions first for for- 
eign service. It has not helped us in our foreign reliefs, 
and it has been misleading. What we shall try to do will 
be to commence the preparation of a battalion for foreign 
service at an earlier period. 

DIFFICULTIES OF RECRUITING. 

Secondly, the mere fact that we require a great many 
more recruits every year than we did before is a difficulty 
and a danger. It might be easy to show that recent com- 
plaints have arisen out of the exceptional circumstances of 
the year, or we might find other explanations, but the fact 
remains that having to find every year, even in times of 
great prosperity of trade, a considerably larger number of 
recruits than under the old system must always cause some 
anxiety, and of course it also means that the difficulty of 
foreign drafts is greater than before. We are not allowed, 
as you know, to send to India men under twenty years of 
age,* and of course I accept as of paramount importance the 
necessity of providing, if possible without the deficiency of 
a single man, the annual drafts required for India and the 
Colonies. 

The causes of the special difficulties that have arisen with 
these drafts and the methods by which they may be re- 
medied are too complex for discussion here, all the more 
because they are now under inquiry by an independent Com- 
mittee, to whom I am looking very shortly for advice upon 
the subject. And thirdly, the fact of a larger number of 
recruits being required makes the youth of the recruits 
more apparent, and fills the ranks with more young men. 
I do not assert, observe, that we are taking younger recruits 

* It is greatly to be regretted, however, that this wise and humane 
rule has recently been set aside, and many boys under twenty 
have been sent to India, where, as I am informed on the best authority, 
they almost immediately find their way into hospital in nine cases out 
of ten. 
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than before. It is curious to find that there is no sufficient 
evidence to show that, speaking generally, we fail to obtain 
now men of much the same class and age and of the same 
physique as enlisted twenty and thirty years ago. There 
has b^n much random assertion to this effect, and last year, 
no doubt, some men of small physique have been exception- 
ally enlisted ; but, taking one year with another, my in- 
formation is that we get men of the same descnption and at 
about the same age as we used to do, and we get men of far 
better character and conduct. Therefore, however much we 
may agree in desiring to obtain rather older men, do not let 
us assume that the difficulty in this respect is much greater 
than it was. No doubt the standard of height of our re- 
cruits has at times been higher.* I wish it could be so 
still, although even now our minimum is above the mini- 
mum standard of any European nation.f 

NO ALTERNATIVE PLAN SUGGESTED. 

I have tried to sum up with impartiaUty the results of. 
the present system. The objections to it are apparent, but 
the question has to be fairly faced whether any other radi- 
cally different system of voluntary enlistment can be found 
which would supply us with the necessary men without 
producing even greater difficulties. I do not think, for 
instance, that any military officer of rank and experience 
would now maintain that it would be possible to go back to 
the old conditions of long service all round. They hold, I 
believe, that it would not be desirable, even if it were pos- 
sible. There are some, indeed, who think that a system 
could be adopted of long service for India and of short ser- 
vice for the Homo Army, but almost all admit that the 
objections to long service all round would be that you would 
lose the Reserve, which experience has proved to be neces- 
sary; you would find great difficulty in getting your re- 
cruits ; and the cost of your Army wojild be materially 
increased. Nor do I believe, further, that the proposal of 



* On this point see Note, page 54. 

t This is a polite way of saying it has never been lower. 
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a local army for India would meek with greater favour 
amongst officers of experience. The greater proportion of 
military authorities are of opinion that the Indian Army, 
under such conditions, would be far less efficient than it is. 
It does not necessarily follow that no modifications of the 
present system are to be adopted. Whether the terms of 
service now prevailing are in every respect the best that 
could be adopted ; whether it is at all true that we have 
in any degree, in order to build up a Reserve quickly, drawn 
men away too soon from colour service ; whether, without 
sacrificing the essential object of a Reserve, or detaining 
men in the ranks so long as to destroy their chance of em- 
ployment in civil life, so that you will be forced to the 
necessity of giving pensions all round, you can extend their 
time of colour service, are problems which need only be 
stated to show how difficult it is to lay down the precise 
terms of service which will meet all die necessary condi- 
tions. But in the face of the facts which I have put beforo 
you, it does not seem to me in any way established that it 
is desirable to abandon the main principles of the system 
established twenty years ago. And it is also worthy of 
notice that it is becoming increasingly unpopular with re- 
cruits to bind themselves for too long at a time. If they 
like the Army, they wiU re-engage;* but even then experi- 
ence seems to show that they prefer to do so for a short 
period, and not to commit themselves to military life for a 
lengthened term of service. 

THE PAY OF SOLDIERS. 

Then there are some men who say that it is all a ques- 
tion of remuneration. If you want a long service soldier, 
you must pay for liim. If you want to attract into the 
Army a better class of recruits of older men, you must in 
some way offer greater advantages. Upon this most inter- 
esting subject I venture to refer to the very lengthy and 
exhaustive statement which I had to make in the House of 



* This statement is altogether incorrect as applied to the Boyal 
Navy, the Royal Marines, or the Police. 
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Commons in February last ; it was received with some 
approval, and not much need be added now. But I should 
like to say generally, that a simple increase of the pay of 
the soldier would, as I think, be of no real use in attracting 
a different class, unless that increase were very large in- 
deed. You get men, as you have always got them, be- 
fore they enter into a trade, and I have shown that they 
are coming in in sufficient numbers now. If you want to 
attract men of maturer years, who have entered into a 
trade, I doubt if you will attract ithem even if you pay 
the ordinary wages of skilled labour. But the material 
that you require for the ordinary ranks of the Army con- 
sists of unskilled and not of skilled labour ; and if you once 
make the plunge of offering the rates for skilled labour and 
fail to get the men that you require, then it seems to me 
you have taken the first step towards the establishment of 
conscription. But I feel very strongly at the same time 
that no step should be neglected for improving, wherever it 
is proved to be necessary, the condition of the soldier. 
Many officers of experience would tell you that they see 
enormous differences between the position and the comforts 
of the soldier twenty-five years ago and what they are now ; 
even his available cash, after all deductions, has largely in- 
creased during that period, besides the addition of deferred 
pay. And certainly the close attention that we have given 
— that I and those who have assisted me have given — ^to 
every detail of the soldier's life within the last three or 
four years is rapidly bearing fruit. I will not detain you 
by describing the very exhaustive measures that we are 
carrying out for the improvement of the condition of his 
barracks and of its fittings. I could tell you a great deal 
about the various steps that are being taken to improve 
the quality of his food ; its quantity has already, I am glad 
to say, after an exhaustive inquiry, been pronounced to be 
practically sufficient, under proper and careful supervision. 
We are examining into the very difficult questions con- 
nected with the issue of his clothing ; we have diminished 
the number and severity of the punishments inflicted ; and 
we have largely increased the privilege of furlough to well- 
conducted men. Much, very much must depend in these 
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matters upon the personal supervision of commanding 
officers. We are glad to hear on all sides of great improve- 
ment in this respect, and we owe much to the splendid 
example set by a man like Sir Evelyn Wood, whose 
attention, at Aldershot, no detail of a soldier's life escapes. 

THE CAVALRY. 

I hope now I may claim to have fairly and candidly 
discussed the general principles upon which our Army 
system is based. But it will, no doubt, be observed that 
my remarks have been confined mainly to the infantry, 
because it is in that branch of the Service that our special 
recruiting difficulties have mainly arisen. It may be well, 
however, to refer for a few moments, with your permission, 
to one or two special points connected with other arms of 
the Service. I take the cavalry, and with respect to the 
cavalry it is confidently assumed, for instance, in many 
letters I have seen, that the charge of inefficiency is 
established as regards the cavah-y, in its present form, 
because the proportion of horses to men in every cavalry 
regiment is said to be very inadequate. "How is it 
possible," it is said, "that a cavalry regiment can be 
efficient if 120 of the men of that regiment have no horses 
to ridel" Well, upon so technical a subject a civilian 
naturally speaks with diffidence ; but my firm belief is that 
most officers commanding cavalry regiments do not desire a 
larger proportion of horses to men. In peace time they 
only require the number of horses adequate to train the men 
properly. The amount of work which even now devolves 
upon a cavalry soldier is sufficient — indeed, in winter it is 
especially hard — and to increase the proportion of horses to 
men in peace time would be to inflict a hardship.* And it 
has, moreover, been often pointed out that the process which 

* Mr. Stanhope misses the point here. The number of '* casual- 
ties " — that is to say, the men who are necessarily dismounted, or who 
do not take charge of their own horses — in a cavalry regiment is a fixed 
quantity, or nearly so. Increasing the number of sabres diminishes 
the number of " double horsemen,'' and lightens, instead of increasing, 
the burden upon each man in the regiment. (For further remarks 
upon this point, ««f page 129.) 

H 
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really occupies a very long time is not the training of the 
horse, but the training of the rider. To make a good 
cavalry soldier occupies a very long time. And there is 
another reason why we ought specially to devote our 
attention to the training of the men. If we have to send 
extra cavalry regiments to India, as on emergency we 
should have to do, the men only are required, and the 
h6rses upon which they are mounted are provided in India. 
In my firm belief, from the very careful consideration- I 
have given to the matter, we have sufficient cavalry in pro- 
portiQn to our strength in other arms, and we are spending 
quite enough money upon it. Whether within those limits 
somewhat better resulte are to be obtained is a matter of 
the greatest interest, but I am quite sure that we ought in 
this case to remember that the objects for which our cavalry 
are required, and the requiremente which they have to meet, 
are essentially different from those which prevail either in 
France or Germany ; and therefore no fair comparison can 
be made with those countries. 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

It is upon the Royal Artilliery, no doubt, that the ne- 
cessity of providing drafts for India presses with exceptional 
severity ; and the difficulty of mobilisation for war is in- 
creased because the high training required of some of the 
men naturally degenerates during a period of service in the 
Reserve. The best authorities contend that a trained field 
artillery gunner becomes unfit after five years, and a driver 
after three years, in the Reserve. But, nevertheless, the 
men who have been longer in the Reserve, and who are 
found not suited for the service batteries, would be of enor- 
mous value for the ammunition columns ivhich have to be 
formed on mobilisation. Whether the number of batteries 
of horse and field artillery is too small or not is a matter of 
opinion. The manner in which I look at it is this : for the 
whole of the Regular Army which we could put into the 
field for home defence, the number of horse and field bat- 
teries is just sufficient.* 

■ I I ' ■ W I I ■ I ■ ■ I I I I. I ■ I 

* With regard to this point, see calculations on page 69 $t Mq, 
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It follows that it is sufficient for any force which we can 
send abroad. Of course, our Home Army of defence, in- 
cluding the Militia and the Volunteers, would be stronger 
if it included nothing but Regular artillery ; but no Govern- 
ment has hitherto thought of undertaking the enormous 
expense which would be entailed, nor has it been proved to 
be necessary. But I am glad to say that in recent years 
we have organised a large number of mobile batteries of Vol- 
unteer artiUery, not because we thought that they could be 
looked upon as field artillery, but because we believed they 
would be perfectly capable of taking their place in the de- 
fensive positions assigned to, and of doing the work required 
of, the Volunteer army ; and I am glad to think that they 
are rapidly increasing in efficiency. It is too soon to speak 
of the reorganisation of the garrison artillery which has re- 
cently taken place. I am afraid there is likely to be a 
greater drain upon this portion of our forces in the near 
future, owing to the large and somewhat sudden demands 
for an increase of this force in India. But there can be no 
doubt that the new system is calculated to provide the 
skilled men and the local and technical knowledge required 
by modem armaments, wliile at the same time utilising to 
the fuU, in aid of our coast defences, the large force of MiUtia 
and Volunteer artiUery which, happily, now exists. 

THE DEFENCE OF OUR PORTS. 

And this leads me naturally to allude for a moment to 
the great improvement that has been effected in the defence 
of all our ports at home and abroad, both in respect of ar- 
mament and of garrisona The defence of our ports was the 
first work — and it was a gigantic one — ^which awaited me 
when I went to the War Office. And when Ministers are 
accused of not telling the whole truth to the House of 
Commons, I will frankly admit that I did not do so in this 
case. As I said at the time, I was earnestly entreated by 
my military advisers — and for very obvious national reasons 
— not to explain to Parliament, and consequently to the 
whole world, in 1887, the full extent of the deficiencies that 
existed in the defence of our ports. I told Parliament 

h2 
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what, I am glad to say, was sufficient to induce them to sup- 
port me in the steps I thought necessary ; but now that 
these deficiencies have been mainly got rid of, it is possible 
to point with some pride to the vast work that has been 
accomplished in this respect during the last four years. 

IMPROVED MOBILISATION. 

A very great advance has also been made in the pre- 
parations for speedy mobilisation of all the forces at our 
disposal. In this matter we have not improved what we 
found, because the fact is that a few years ago practically no 
organisation existed to enable all our forces to be speedily 
mobilised on the occurrence of emergency. The great ques- 
tion of utilising all our forces — Hegular, Auxiliary, and 
Militia — against possible invasion remained absolutely un- 
touched. The most severe critic cannot deny that enor- 
mous progress has been made. The decentralisation of our 
stores is being rapidly effected. Instead of throwing stores 
mainly into Woolwich, from which their extraction on 
emergency must cause confusion and great delay, we have 
erected new storehouses in places chosen for convenience in 
case of mobilisation. Anybody, for instance, who compares 
the state of our troops at Aldershot now, having their ne- 
cessary stores under their own control in a depdt connected 
with the great railway system of the country, with what it 
was two or three years ago, can judge of the enormous ad- 
vantage of the new arrangement ; and the same thing is 
going on in all other directions, the great object being to 
^row as little strain upon the central authority at the time 
of emergency as is reasonably possibla We shall be able, 
by the ^stem of decentraliiatioD, to relj on the different 
parts of the country acting promptly for themselves. In 
the same way we have got over the preliminary difficulty 
of horse supply. We might have been content with obtain- 
ing, as we have obtained, the compulsory powers of requisi- 
tion upon which all Foreign countries rely at the time of 
mobilisation. But we have also, for greater rapidity and 
convenience, organised a further system of registration of 
horses, whidi is being worked with very satisfactory results; 
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for by this means we are able to lay our hands on the 
horses suited for our purposes. We have assigned to every 
unit of our defensive forces, with one temporary exception, 
its place in a general molDilisation required by invasion. 
"We have prepared the necessary regulations in detail — a 
scheme necessarily far more complicated than it would be 
in any Foreign country, owing to the great variety in the 
conditions under which the various arms of our defensive 
forces exist, and their distribution in peace time. The 
points of concentration have been chosen with a view to 
rapidity of transportation to any point that may be threat- 
ened, or to the probable danger to be apprehended The 
scheme which has been adopted, and is now so largely 
carried out, is one of whicli the main principles were not only 
recommended to me by the distinguished officers with whom 
I have been proud to work at the War Office, but have also 
been approved by other officers of eminence who were taken 
into consultation on the subject. So far, then, as theory 
can devise it, and so far as the main preparations are con- 
cerned, we have now in operation a scheme for the defence 
of the country resting upon high authority, and calculated 
to utilise all our defensive forces. But, of course, the ob- 
jection will at once be raised, "That may be all very well 
on paper, but you have not tested it by practical experi- 
ment, except upon a very small scale"; and annual man- 
oeuvres on a large scale, or the partial mobilisation of some of 
our defensive forces, are advocated in influential quarters. 
I only wish they could be tried. I do not believe that the 
Government, or that Parliament, would allow expense to 
stand materially in the way. But even in Germany, 
curiously enough, they have never in peace time mobilised 
infantry of the standing army. Even in France, only four 
years ago, they mobilised for the first time an army corps 
in a single district at very great cost. But I should have 
no hesitation in recommending even a large expenditure if 
I saw my way to a real test of our arrangements in this 
country. The obstacles, however^ are very great. The 
limited amount of unenclosed ground, and the difficulty of 
finding a time of year when, without unduly interfering 
with the ordinary work of our industrial population, we 
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could call from their regular employment a number of Re- 
serve men, and withdraw from the trade of the country a 
large amount of transport and even the use of certain rail- 
ways, constitute to my mind such formidable obstacles that 
any Government would hesitate to propose the adoption of 
this plan. 

THE TRAINING OF THE ARMY. 

But, in the absence of any such true test of our pre- 
parations, I wish that additional training-grounds were 
available for the practice of our troops of all aims in tactics 
and in shooting. In this country the difficulties and the 
cost of obtaining them are very great. We hope, indeed, to 
gain some additional space at Aldershot, where so important 
a section of our Army is now trained, and we are acquiring 
additional land for shooting purposes. But, in spite of 
these obstacles, it is possible to speak favourably of the 
general training of our troops. The improvement amongst 
our officers is marked, the conduct of the men generally 
good ; and I have deeply regretted the disparaging words 
which have been written in some quarters concerning both 
officers and men, and which are calculated to dishearten 
men who are trying to do their duty. Here is what Sir 
Evelyn Wood writes of the Aldershot division: "In 
tactical skill, officers of all ranks have improved to a very 
great degree; but the imj)rovement in military spirit, in 
eagerness to learn, and to submit cheerfully to great 
physical discomforts, is even more remarka))le, and this 
spirits reacts naturally on the lower ranks." * Or, to 
quote another distinguished officer, who has worked hard 
to improve the efficiency of the Army — I mean. Lord 
Wolseley — who, speaking only a few days ago, said that 



* It seems unfortunate that Mr. Stanhope, while dwelling upon this 
point — which, as far as I ^m aware, no one, and most certainly not 
the present writer, has ever disputed — did not refer to the annual 
reports, in which Sir Evelyn Wood has regularly complained, in the 
strongest terms, of the youth and want of physique of the recruits 
joining the Aldershot division. 
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^^he considered that all their soldiers, officers and men^ 
were very much improved from what they were ten or 
fifteen years ago, and, taking their Army as a fighting 
engine, he considered that it was keeping pace well with any 
Foreign army. He believed that both officers and men had 
always been equal to those of any nation of the world, and 
were so still." Taking all these facts together, and fully 
admitting that there are many directions where improve- 
ment is required, I still believe that, taking as fair a survey 
as possible of our defensive position at the present moment, 
it is not too much to assert that we are in a stronger 
military position, as a whole, than we ever were before. 
And now it remains only to express to you my gratitude 
for your very kind attention. The task of anyone holding 
my present office is most responsible and laborious. I am 
assisted, I know, by able colleagues in every department, 
and I cannot help saying how deeply I have been indebted 
to the constant assistance and co-operation of my friend 
Mr. Brodrick. He has had special duties of his own to 
perform as Financial Secretary to the War Office, but there 
is no department of the Service as to which I have sought 
his assistance where I have not found him able to give me 
great assistance and valuable advice. 

I believe myself that the work falling on the Secretary 
of State for War is often in excess of what it should be ; 
and^certainly if half the additional responsibilities so readily 
assigned to him nowadays were to fall on his shoulders, I 
doubt if it would be possible for any one man to perform 
them. Mistakes he is sure to make. I have no doubt that 
I have made my full share of them. But I yield to no one 
of my predecessors in my devotion to the true interests of 
the Army, and my endeavour has always been to improve 
its condition without destroying the old and glorious 
traditions to which it is attached. And whatever changes 
may be in store for it some day — and they may be great — 
my best wish for it will be that its future may be worthy of 
its glorious past 

After much consideration I have decided to include in 
this Appendix the following papers, marked " B " and " C " 
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respectively. Appendix B contains a certain number 
of suggestions for immediate reform in our present 
arrangements. The changes proposed are, almost with- 
out exception, such as can be readily and easily ac- 
complished without any radical change in the organi- 
sation of the Army. The defects for which remedies are 
suggested arise from causes not absolutely inherent in the 
existing system, and they can, in consequence, be remedied, 
even though that system be allowed to continue for a time. 

To the statements in Appendix ^^"B" I attach some 
importance, apd I invite my readers to give them due 
consideration. They embody, in my belief, the opinion of 
the majority of officers on the active list; and their 
adoption in whole or in part would, I think, be hailed 
with satisfaction by almost all soldiers. It must not, how- 
ever, be imagined that I regard the changes suggested in 
Appendix " B " as likely to furnish a final or satisfactory 
remedy for the defects of our Home Army. I shall have 
written to very little purpose if I have not made it evident 
that, in my opinion, the main evils with which we have to 
contend are inherent in our system of Army organisation 
and Army administration ; and that they never will, and 
never can, be removed until our whole system has been 
remodelled upon a common-sense basis. 

Being perfectly convinced of this fact, I have, somewhat 
in defiance of my own judgment, included in this Appendix 
a paper marked "C." In it will be found an outline of my own 
ideas as to what might constitute a reasonable and effective 
re-adjustment of our present military arrangements. I do 
not pretend to attach much value to the scheme as it 
stands. In the first place, as pointed out in the Preface 
(see page iv.), I recognise no duty on the part of the critic to 
frame a constructive policy. In the second place, I certainly 
do not imagine that a rough outline such as that given can 
be of much value, or that the views of one who has no pro- 
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fessional connection with the Army, or with the administra- 
tion of the "War Office, can be of any great value. More- 
over, it must not be supposed that because I have said 
nothing with respect to the administration of the War 
Office itself, I fail to perceive the very important bearing 
which the organisation of that department has upon the 
efficiency of the Army. I have elsewhere stated my opinions 
upon this subject {Nineteenth Century^ September, 1889), 
and the matter has been ably and exhaustively dealt with 
by " Vetus " and Sir George Chesney. 

But I only propose here to say that I entirely agree 
with the contention of both the writers referred to, to the 
effect that the present organisation of the War Office is 
utterly unsound, and totally opposed to the true interests of 
the Army. 



APPENDIX B. 

SOME SUaGESTIONS FOB RBMEDTING EXISTING DEFECTS IN 

THE HOME ARMY. 

I._WAR TRAINING. 

(a) Manoeuvres should take place more often, and 
should be on a larger scale. This will involve 
extra expenditure, but there is no reason to 
believe that Parliament would refuse to sanction 
such expenditure if the War Minister declared 
it to be necessary. 

(b) Additional artillery ranges should be pi-ocured, 

so that all batteries may have annual pi'actice in 
field-firing. 

(c) A new artillery headquarters, either in addition 

to, or in substitution for, Woolwich, should be 
established. (Lichfield, or some place in the 
neighbourhood of Cannock Chase, might serve 
the purpose.) 

(d) Troops of all arms should be "massed" more 

frequently than at present, both permanently and 
for temporary purposes. (The increase ia the 
camp accommodation at AJdershot now being 
effected is a step in the right direction.) 

(e) Route-marching should be practised much more 

frequently than at present. Troops should march 
with packs. Regiments might with advantage be 
moved through the country by route march. 

II.—RECRUITING. 

(a) Boys should be enlisted as boys, fed as boys, paid as 
boys, and rated as boys until they become men. 
The boy*s rating should last until the age of 20 or 21. 

(h) Service time should count from the completion of 
boy's rating, as in the Royal Navy. 
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(c) The recruiting notices should be clearly written, 
and not be deceptive, as at present. The recruit 
should not be able to say after enlistment that he 
did not understand the terms of his engagement. 

{d) The pay promised should correspond to the pay 
received, and should not be liable to deductions 
for necessaries, as at present. 

(e) The plan of giving Government emplojnnent to 

discharged soldiers, recently inaugurated by the 
War Office, should b0 extended ; and, if possible, 
arrangements should be made with the Railway 
Companies to give preference to a certain number 
of discharged soldiers of good character in their 
employment. 
(/) No recruit should be taken without a character. 
(This plan has proved a great success in the Royal 
Marines, and has facilitated instead of checked 
recruiting in that corps.) 

(g) The medical examination of recruits should be 

much stricter than at present, and the medical 
officers at depots chaiged with the duty of 
passing recruits should be on full pay. 

(h) Birth certificates should be insisted upon when a 
recruit is attested. 

(i) Sea kit and Indian clothing should be given free. 

{j) Stoppages for barrack damages should be greatly 
reduced. Some of the stoppages now charged 
under this head are grossly unfair to the men. 

(k) The meat ration for recruits should be increased. 

{I) Deferred pay should be abolished ; or, if retained, 
soldiers discharged into the Reserve should be 
allowed to re enlist without being compelled to 
refund the amount of their deferred pay. The 
money is their own, honestly earned ; and, as a 
matter of fact, they never are able to refund it. 
Hence many good soldiers are lost to the Service, 
and turned adrift upon the country, and hence 
also many fraudulent re-enlistments of Reserve 
men result. 
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III— ARMY RETURNS AND OFFICIAL STATE- 
MENTS WITH REGARD TO THE ARMY. 

There is room for almost unlimited reform with respect 
to the above. The following are some of the most pressing 
necessities : — 

(a) The responsible heads of departments should cor- 

rectly inform the Secretary of State with regard 
to the miUtary requirements of the departments 
under their charge. Thus it should be impossible 
for an official to represent (as occurred in a recent 
instance) that the amount required for a particular 
purpose was £200,000, and afterwards to state 
before a Commission that the amount which in 
his opinion at the time was really needed was 
£800,000. 

(b) The Secretary of State should inform the House of 

Commons and the public what) in the opinion of 
his military advisers, are the military necessities 
of the situation ; and should put upon Parliament 
and the public the responsibility of refusing to 
satisfy them. Thus it should be impossible (as 
occurred in the case above referred to) for the 
Secretary of State to ask Parliament for 
£130,000 for work which his military adviser 
had previously informed him would cost 
£200,000. 

(c) Representatives of the War Office in both Houses 

of Parliament should not confine themselves to 
giving only such information with respect to the 
condition of the troops as is calculated to make iC 
favourable impression, and to create an un- 
warranted feeling of confidence. It is only by 
i giving the unfavourable as well as the favourable 
side that they can convey to the public a true 
impression of the condition of the Service. 

(d) Distinguished officers on active service, if they con- 

sider it part of their duty to make speeches, or to 
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contribute to the Press, should avoid panegyrics 
which overstate their own real views as to the ex- 
cellent condition of the Service. By exaggerations 
in public they use their distinguished position to 
create a false sense of security. By expressing in 
private and in professional circles views less 
sanguine, but more in accordance with pro- 
fessional opinion and the known state of the case, 
they cause confusion and distrust in the minds of 
their colleagues and subordinates. 

(e) Returns of the numbers of all battalions should be 
issued half-yearly, giving particulars as to the 
number of men disqualified from age or other 
causes, and showing the actual effective strength 
for war at the date of the return. 

(/) A return should be issued showing the probable 
calls upon the Reserve in the event of mobilisa- 
tion, and the condition of the Reserve after meet- 
ing them. 

(g) Officers commanding dep6ts should be requested to 
pay more attention to the correctness of the re- 
ports which they are called upon to submit with 
respect to the character of the recruits whom they 
enlist and forward. 

(A) Returns should be moved for giving the composition 
of all regiments and batteries at a given date, so 
as to show — 

(1) The number of men actually serving in the 

regiment or battery in which they 
originally enlisted. 

(2) The way in which they came into their 

present regiment or battery — whether 
by drafting, transfer from linked bat 
talion, volunteering, or how otherwise; 
also the date of the transfer should be 
given, and the number of previous trons- 
fers through which the same man has 
gone. 
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i) In all future returns relating ' to the Militia, the 
Militia and the Militia Eeserve should be entered 
separately. 

j) The return of the ages of recruits should be made 
to correspond with the facts. 

IV.— THE ARTILLERY— HORSE AND FIELD. 

a) The Royal Horse Artillery batteries recently 
abolished should be immediately re-formed. 

b) All nine-pounder muzzle-loading guns should be 

withdrawn from the service within six months. 

• 

c) An order should be given immediately for the simul- 
taneous production of the required number of 
new guns to all factories in the kingdom capable 
of turning them out. 

d) The calibre of the field-gun should be increased 

if possible (I do not know whether this can 
actually be accomplished in the existing guns), so 
that the British shell may be made as heavy as 
that of Foreign countries. 

e) If the calibre cannot be altered in the existing guns, 
the question of producing a new gun (sayy a 
20-pounder) should be considered immediately, and 
before any more 12-pounders are made. 

/) The Royal Horse Artillery gun should be 

lightened, and its muzzle velocity, if necessary, 
diminished, in order to secure greater mobility. 

g) A Field Howitzer should be adopted. 

h) The 16-pounder and 20-pounder should be with- 
drawn from the Yolunteers, so as to reduce the 
number of calibres in the Service. 

(i) The grant to efficient Volunteer 40-pounder and 
Field Batteries should be increased, so as 

to enable them to move more frequently. At 
present the grant is quite inadequate, provided 
the battery be efficient. 
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v.— THE GARRISON ARTILLERY. 



(a) Organise the garrison artillery as a separate regi- 

ment, with a separate headquarter staff officer, 
with promotion confined to the regiment. 

(b) Relieve the Garrison Artillery in some of the coaling 

stations by Royal Harine Artillery. 



VL— INFANTRY LINKED BATTALIONS AND 
TERRITORIAL SYSTEM. 

(a) Abolish linked battalions for administrative pur- 
poses. 

(6) Fill up battalions from dopOtS Only, never from 
another battalion. 

(c) Keep the two battalions of a regiment together, 
instead of separating them, as at present. 

{d) Give back the regimental numbers for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

(e) Diminish if possible, and on no account increase, the 

number of Highland regiments. 

(/) Stop the three years' term of service in the Guards. 
(For reasons, see p. 140). 

VII.— THE CAVALRY. 

The case with regard to the cavalry demands somewhat 
special treatment. There can be no doubt at all that the 
present condition of our cavalry regiments is unsatisfactory 
in many respects. Even on their full establishment they 
are tOO weak, and when reduced to the lowest Home 
Establishment they sink to the level of mere riding schools. 
The number of horses available in each regiment is also 
absurdly inadequate. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Secretary of State and his advisers are definitely of 
opinion that it is desirable to keep the cavalry on its present 
footing on the grounds — 
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regiment who have special duties assigned to them other 
than those of an ordinary trooper's work. Such are officers* 
servants, orderlies, saddlers, and others. Most of these men 
are mounted, but the care of their horses devolves upon 
others, and they are frequently absent from a parade of the 
regiment. A limited number of the casualties are not 
mounted even in time of war. In a British regiment the 
number of casualties may be set down at 150. Whether this 
number be not capable of some reduction is a matter for 
experts to decide. It has always seemed to me excessive. 
But it will be readily understood that the number oj- 
casualties does not increase in proportion to an increase in 
the number of troopers. It is, therefore, possible to double 
or treble the number of sabres, and at the same time to 
diminish, instead of increasing, the amount of work de- 
vplving upon individuals. For this reason, if for no other, 
It is eminently desirable to increase the strength of the 
regiments. 



STAFF SECTIONS, AN AUSTRIAN PRECEDENT. 

Another point is also worthy of attention. In our 
resdments all staff and orderly duties have to be undertaken 
hjmen withdrawn from the strength of the i-egiment. It 
may easily be imagined that this causes not only a serious 
drain on the weak squadrons, but greatly demoralises the 
rest by breaking up the constitution of troops, and with- 
drawing the best men when they are most wanted. 

It would be an obvious piece of common-sense to follow 
the Continental precedent in this matter, and to maintain 
an extra half-squadron, or "staff section," for " staff" pur- 
poses, in addition to the ordinary squadrons. 

If we follow Continental precedent, it will be necessary 
to increase the strength of all cavalry regiments at home to 
at least 640, and it is doubtful whether a still further 
increase would not give a greater chance of obtaining per- 
fect efficiency. 

The following are the details of the staff of an Austrian 
cavalry regiment in war : — 
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Officers, N..C.O*s., and Privates. 

1 Colonel 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel 

1 Major 

1 Regimental Adjutant 

1 Commissary 

1 First-Lieutenant or Lieutenant 

(Commanding Pioneers) 
3 Surgeons 
1 Paymaster (Captain or Lieutenant) 

1 Veterinary Surgeon 

2 Sergeant-Majors 
1 StaS-Sergeant 



Horses. 
Troop. Private. 

Officers' Horses. 
3 24 



•^ /I Sergeant 



o j 3 Corporals 






g 



( Dragoons 
22 < Hussars 
( Uhlans 



N.-C.O*s. and Privates. 
30 

(Pack) 
1 



1 Corporal (Assisting Paymaster) 

1 RegLmental Trumpeter 

2 Wing Trumpeters 

1 Armourer 
33 Drivers 

2 Butchers (1 Corporal) 
1 1 Officers* servants 

2 A.ssistants to officers* servants 

Total Officers . . .11 

N.-C.O*s. and Privates . 82 



(Cart) 
56 



)) 



Grand Total. 



93 



Total, 116. 



The " staff section " is composed as follows : — 
Officers, N.-C.O's., and Privates. 



-2 



a 

9 
O 

§ 



^ 1 Lieutenant (or First-Lieutenant) 

1 Sergeant 

2 Corporals 

( Dragoons 
36 \ Hussars 
(Uhlans 

i Dragoons 
Hussars 
Uhlans 
1 Officer's servant 



Horses. 
Troop. Private. 

1 2 

1 
2 
36 



Total 



_-/ 



44 Total . 



42 



l2 
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The war strength of the regiment would be as follows : — 







Officers. 


Men. 


Hones, 


Kegimental Staff 


• 


. 11 


82 


116 


Six Field Sauadrons 
D6p6t Squadrons 


9 • « 


. 30 


997 


967 


• < 


. 8 


120 


161 


2 Staff SectioDB 


• • 


. 2 


86 


84 


1 Beserve Squadron . 


TotAl 


. 6 
.57 


171 


170 




1,606 


1,498 



Of the above, 1,233 are mounted combatants. 

Keeping our own cavalry regiments at 664 it would be 
possible, and it seems to me desirable, to follow the or- 
ganisation of the Austrian regiment, of which details have 
been given. 



IX.— THE MILITIA. 

(a) Fill np the Militia to its establishment. 

(b) Oive up drilling on enlistment and go back to 

the plan of drilling all recruits simultaneously. 
At present individual Militia recruits are often 
totally neglected at the dep6ts. 

(c) Make the Adjutant at the depot a Militia officer, 

with a permanent interest in that force. 

(d) Stop officers passing through the Militia into 

the Line. It is a mistake to allow an officer's 
whole interest to be fixed upon a regiment other 
than that in which he is serving. At present the 
Militia is looked upon as a back-door to the Line, 
and hundreds of officers now serving in it are only 
looking forward to getting out of it at the end of 
their two years. 

<^) Discourage the practice of recruiting the Line 

from the Militia. It is altogether contrary to 
common-sense to make the Militia a mere feeder 
for the Line. At present the double-bounty system 
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is a direct premium upon men passing through the 
Militia into the Line. No man will ever take a 
pride in a regiment which he has made up his 
mind to get out of at the first opportunity. 

(/) Save for very exceptional reasons, the whole of the 

Militia should be called out simultaneottsly. 



APPENDIX "0." 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REFORM OF OUR PRESENT 

ARMY ORGANISATION. 

The following paper contains some suggestions for the 
reform of our present army organisation. For the reasons 
already stated I attach little importance to them ; the figures, 
especially, are of slight value, except as symbols representing 
the numbers which can only be correctly given after careful 
actuarial calculations have been made by persons accus- 
tomed to deal with military statistics. For instance, the 
average rate of waste in the different arms in peace time 
must be known in order to ascertain the strength of the 
dei)6ts required to maintain the service regiments and bat- 
teries. The number of men likely to pass into the Reserve 
in proportion to a given number of entries, and a given 
length of service, must depend upon the ordinary life assur- 
ance tables, modified by the special risks incident to the 
military profession. These and many other details can only 
be arrived at by specialists ; but they can be arrived at if 
it be thought worth while to ascertain them. Meanwhile, 
I believe that the rough figures given will prove sufficient 
as an illustration of the working of my plan, and will be 
sufficiently accurate to support my conclusions. 

If there be any part of the paper to which I would 
specially draw attention, it is to the reasons given for the 
changes proposed. My whole case is that, while there is no 
" royal road " to success, there is a " royal road " to failure, 
and that at present we are following it. So long as we 
continue to affiront common-sense, and to ignore human 
nature, we muSt fail ; but if we act in accordance with 
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common-sense, and duly consider human nature, though we 
may still fail, we at any rate have a chance of succeeding. 

For these considerations, I attach far more importance 
to the reasons for change than to the particular changes sug- 
gested. Other reforms may be proposed which will achieve 
the desired end more speedily and completely than those 
here proposed, but no reforms which do not deal with the 
essential errors of the situation have a chance of success. 

I.— LONG AND SHORT SERVICE. 

The question of long versus short service has been much 
debated. Ought this country to have a Long Service or a 
Short Service army ? The true answer is clear : it OUCfht 
to have both. Why 1 We ought to have both because 
without short service we cannot have a sufficient R6- 
serve, and without long service we cannot maintain an 

efficient army at home and abroad. 

But a sufficient Reserve and an efficient army at home 
and abroad are essential to the safety of the Empire, 
Formerly we had no short service and no Reserve : now we 
have no long service and our field aimy is inefficient. 
Granted, therefore, that to produce the required result both 
a short service and a long service are essential, can we 
raise and maintain an army upon this double basis % The 
answer i»-Yes, clearly 4 ^n. The following is my 
suggestion for obtaining the desired result : — 

II.— RECRUITING AND TERM OF SERVICE. 
For the future all recruits should be entered for — 

(a) Long Service— 12 years with the colours and 
3 years in the Reserve ; or 12 years with the 

colours and re-enlistment for 9 years and a 
pension. 

(6) Short Service— 3 years with the colours and 
6 years in the Reserve. 

The Long Service Army will supply — 1. The garrison 

of India. 2. The garrisons of Colonial Posts 
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and Coaling Stations (except as hereinafter 
provided). 3. The garrisons of certain stations 

in the United Kingdom. 

The Short Service Army will supply the gaxrison of the 
United Kingdom (except in so far as above 
provided for), and will not be liable for service 
outside the United Kingdom except by direction 
of Parliament.* 

III.— PAYMENT AND TERMS OF ENLISTMENT. 

The pay of the long service soldier should be higher 
than that of the short service soldier, but in every case the 
soldier should receive exactly what he is told and what he 
understands upon enlistment that he will receive, whether 
in money or kind, without deduction. Deferred pay should 
be abolished (see page 40). 

A soldier should elect, on joining, to which service he 
shall belong, but no soldier should be allowed to transfer 
from short to long service during his term with the colours. 
On the completion of three years' service he may, as a 
reward for good conduct, if the condition of the Reserve 
and of recruiting permit, be allowed to join a long service 
regiment. 

IV.— ENLISTMENT OF BOYS. 

No soldier, whether enlisted for long or short service, 
should be allowed to count his time until he has reached the 
age of twenty-one, if enlisted for long service, and twenty, 
if enlisted for short service. Recruits should, however, be 
accepted at any age between sixteen and twenty-one, and 
during those years should be rated as " boys '* or " recruits.** 
They should be j^tained at the dep6ts (see next page), 
and should receive a rate of pay lower than that of fully- 
qualified soldiers — say, sixpence a day, and all found. 

* The present term of seven years' service is almost ideally the worst 
which could be selected. A soldier leaves the army just too late to 
learn a trade. Seven years is either too long or too short. 
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v.— THE SUPPLY OF RECRUITS TO REGI- 
MENTS, BATTERIES, ETC. 

Recruits should under no circumstances go direct to the 
regiment or battery to which they are ultimately assigned. 
On enlistment they should be sent to one of four or five 
large clepdtS in the United Kingdom similar to the Royal 
Marine depot at Walmer, where they would receive a 
course of preliminary instruction. 

The term of service for the long service regiments and 

batteries would be as follows : — At Home, 3 years ; in the 
Colonies, 3 years ; in India, 6 years.^ 

It would be a great mistake to adopt the suggestion 
made in some quarters, and to create a special Indian 
army. In the first place the officers and men would lose 
touch with home life, and would constitute an armed force 
altogether outside the control of public opinion. In the 
second place it must not be forgotten that half the value of 
India to this country is its moral value, and it is essential 
that the troops holding it should feel that they are holding 
it on behalf of England. Our Indian Empire only becomes 
a reality to many thousands of people through the soldiers 
who tell of their life and adventures there.* 



VI.— STRENGTH OF CORPS. 

All corps should be maintained at a fixed establishment 
whether at home or abroad, and the nominal establishment 
shovM correspond exactly vnth the number of efficient soldiers 
in tlie corps. A commanding officer shoidd know that on 
sounding the assembly he could rely upon turning out a& 
loasLDy bayonets or sabres as there are rank and file upon the 
pay-sheets of the corps. By bringing in the recruits fully 
trained and at regular intervals from the dep6ts, this most 
desirable end might easily be achieved. 



* It is obvious that this " tour " would, as a rule, apply only to the 
Infantry, as there is scarcely any Cavalry or Field -Artillery in the- 
Colonies. 
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VII.— FURLOUGHS, AND TRANSFER OF MEN 
FROM LONG TO SHORT SERVICE. 

Long service soldiers serving in India should be 
allowed, if the exigencies of the Service permit, to return 
home on ftirlough during their six years term of service in 
India. Many good soldiers now give up the army altogether 
because they are too long away from their friends, and many 
who do not give it up become disgusted with it. 

Furloughs should be made the reward of good conduct. 
If the state of recruiting, etc., permit, long service soldiers 
in their ninth year of service should be allowed to return 
home for the purpose of completing their term in one of the 
4short service regiments on the Home Establishment. The 
introduction of a certain number of old soldiers into these 
regiments would be a great advantage.* 

Subject to the foregoing arrangements the constitution 
of the Army would be something as follows : — 

VIII.— PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Infantry, 45 Battalions at (say) 1,200 men ... 63,000 
Cavab-y, 9 Begiments at (say) 640 men ... 6,760 
Artillery — 

Royal Horse Artillery, 11 Batteries ... J 

Royal Artillery, 42 Batteries f ,« o84 

Mountain, 9 Batteries i * 

Grarrison, 27 Batteries ; 

Other Arms 350 



Total 72,194 

This table practically leaves the present force in 



* It is sometimes alleged that it would be impossible to allow two 
sets of men to serve in the same corps while they were drawing 
different rates of pay for the same work. There is, however, no retd 
difficulty in making such an arrangement. It is a matter of course in 
every other profession than the army. In commercial houses men of 
different periods of service draw different rates of pay in the same 
•office. In the Royal Navy there are many rates of pay among the 
A.B.*s serving on the same ship. There is not the least objection to 
^ving special remuneration for long service and special experience. 
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India unchanged, and assumes that no material alteration 
has been made in the strength of the cavalry regiments. 



THE ARMY IN THE COLONIES AND COALING STATIONS 

(INCLUDING EGYPT). 
Infantry, 23 Battalions, at (say) 800 men* ... 18,400 



Cavalry, 1 Kegiment at (say) 640 men 

Artillery — Garrison, 20 batteries 

Engineers... 

Other Arms 

j^otai >•• ••• ... ., 



640 
3,040 
1,329 

884 

24,293 



The number of line battalions in the Oolonies would 
remain as now at twenty-three. There would be, however, a 
nominal reduction of the strength of the battalions from 
900 to 800, giving a total of 18,400 Infantry, instead of 
"20,701 as at present. As, however, the battalion would 
be composed entirely of efficient soldiers, and be always 
maintained in peace at the full strength of 800 men, the 
diminution would be more apparent than real as far as 
efficiency goes. 

The garrison batteries have been reduced by 10, their 
places being taken by Royal Marine Artillery. One 
mountain battery has been withdrawn. 

The total nett decrease, as compared with the present 
nominal figures, is 1,397. 



THE ARMY AT HOME. 




Infantry (Long Service) — 




7 Battalions Guards at 750 me^ 


5,250 


25 Battalions Line at 750 men 


18,750 


Recruits at Depdt — 




Above age 


6,000 


Below age ... . 


2,000 


Infantry (Short Service) — 




42 Battalions at 600 men 


25,000 


Recruits at Depdt — 




Above age 


3,000 


Below age 


1,000 


Total 


. 61,000 


A nett decrease of 1,451. 





* Seven battalions at St. Helena, the Straits Settlements, Ber- 
muda, Barbadoes, and Jamaica to be replaced by Royal Marines. 
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IX.— THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 

It should be observed that I have entered the Brigade 
of Guards under the heading of long service. This is a 
most essential refoim. If a corps cHelite is maintained 
at all, and is to be accorded any privileges, the corps in 
question should merit the distinction it attains. At present 
the Brigade of Guards is in no sense a pattern and example 
to the Army. Service in the Guards is not a reward of merit, 
nor are the privileges awarded to Guardsmen given in con- 
sideration of special value received by the country. 

I would suggest that the Guards should for the future 
be the only corps (except the Household Cavalry) which 
should combine the privilege of home service with the dis- 
tinction and emoluments of long service. To obtain the 
privilege of entering into this corps, every man should be 
qualified either by length of service, by valour, by good 
conduct, or by some other meritorious quality. Thus, and 
thus only, can the Guards be made a real corps (Telite, 

There is, however, another and even stronger reason for 
lengthening the term of service in the Guards. At present 
it is three years, with the option of extending. The three 
years' period was chosen, not for any good reason, but be- 
cause under the existing conditions recruits could not be 
obtained ; it was a counsel of despair, not a step dictated by 
reason and common-sense. 

It is a tremendous mistake to encourage enlistmen 
for this short time. 

The Guards form the sole military garrison for the 
capital of the Empire. The most ordinary prudence and 
common-sense would expect that they would be men whose 
sole devotion was to their flag and to their officers, who 
would be proof in all trials, who would be firm in all con- 
tingencies. 

The troops are always under the control of the majority 
of Parliament. All fear, therefore, of an illegitimate use of 
the soldiers for political purposes not approved by the coun- 
try may be set aside. But in a city of five million in- 
habitants experience tells us there is always danger of 
riot and local disturbance. The Guardsmen of to-day ai-e 
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snatched for three brief years from civil life. They pass 
those years in the midst of an overwhelming civil popu- 
lation, and they one and all look to civil life at an early 
date for their future and their career. They are of necessity 
■everything that the garrison of a great city, the corps (TSlite 
of a great army, ought not to be. Short service in the 
Guards ought to be put a stop to immediately. 

X.— ARTILLERY. [LONG SERVICE.] 

Eoyal Horse Artillery, 12 Batteries at 160 men 1,920 

Dep6ts for Royal Horse Artillery . . . 600 

Royal Artillery, 42 Batteries at 130 men ... 6,460 

Dep6ts for Royal Artillery 1,760 

Mountain Battery, 1 190 

Garrison Batteries, 16 Batteries at 130 men ... 1,960 

Dep6ts for Garrison Artillery 790 



Total ... 12,660 
Nett decrease, as compared with present nominal 

strength ... ... ... ... ... 4,973 

It will be observed that a great decrease has been made 
in the number of garrison batteries. Many reasons point 
to the advisability of such a step. The garrison branch is 
at this moment being reorganised with the object of sepa- 
rating it from the mounted branches. The problem is a 
difficult one. There will always be a limited number of 
officers who will prefer to adopt the sedentary branch, but 
it is unlikely that they will form the majority of officers 
serving. It will, therefore, be necessary either to diminish 
the strength of the Gai-rison Artillery, or else to force into 
it by some process not yet discovered a number of officers 
who do not like the work to which they are assigned. 

Again, it is beyond doubt that the work of the Garrison 
Artillery in the home defences is of a kind which the 
Reserve forces are peculiarly well fitted to undertake, and 
to discharge with the gr^test possible efficiency.* 

* I have assumed that the whole of the artillery force is 
composed of long service soldiers. The force is exceedingly small 
in proportion to the needs of the Empire, and it should be perfect. 
Reservists for the mounted branches soon lose their value if brought 
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The improvement in the equipment of the coast de- 
fences, the introduction of position finding, the marking of 
channels and ranges, have done much towards reducing 
the actual manipulation of heavy guns to a purely me- 
chanical operation. 

XI.— MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS AS GAR- 
RISON GUNNERS. 

But among the Auxiliary Forces, the Militia and 

Volunteers, are to be found thousands of strong, in- 
telligent, handy men, perfectly capable of carrying out the 
necessary operations of heavy gun firing with accuracy and 
efficiency. 

The use of the local forces for manning our coast 
defences would be a true " localising *' of our forces. The 
forts are immovable, the gunners will always be in resi- 
dence near the works they are to defend. 

Officers who saw the work done by the Auxiliaiy 
Forces in the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Forts last year 
will, I believe, readily confirm the good opinion I have 
expressed with regard to the work done there. Moreover, 
if once the Militia and Volunteers understand that they, 
and they alone, are responsible for a certain piece of work 
in time of war, it is perfectly certain that they will devote 
themselves to accomplishing that work with the same 
energy which they invariably display when they see the 
reality of their employment, and cease to feel that they are 
being played with. 

As it will be absolutely necessary to retain a large 
number of regular officers for purposes of instruction,, etc., 
it will be easy to find employment for officers of the 
garrison branch whose companies have been suppressed. 

back into a mounted corps. I would, therefore, prefer to keep the 
service batteries thoroughly efficient, and to sacrifice the greater part 
of the Artillery Reserve. If Mr. Stanhope's view as to the value of 
the Volunteer Field Artillery be correct, there should be no difficulty 
in filling up the waste in the batteries in time of war with volunteers 
from the Auxiliary forces. 
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XII.— THE CAVALRY. 

Long Service — Household Cavalry, 3 regiments at 400 1,200 

Dep6ts for Household Cavalry ... 150 

Line, 9 regiments at 500 4,600 

Depdt for Line 1,200 

Total 7,050 



Short Service — 7 Regiments at 400 2,800 

Dep6ts 600 

Total 3,400 



Total Cavalry at home 10,450 

This is a nett decrease on the present nominal Cavalry 
force at home of 1,982 men^ but here, as in other cases, the 
loss in numbers would be compensated by the gain in 
efficient soldiers. The long service regiments woidd be 
raised to 640 before being sent abroad. 

For the reasons given elsewhere (p. 107, Note), I do not 
believe in the value of Cavalry Reserve men for filling up 
the Cavalry Regiments, and I shoidd very much prefer to 
see the regiments both at home and abroad maintained on 
the long service system only, and raised to a strength of 
from 800 to 1,000 men. But as this would involve a 
considerable addition to the Cavalry, and as the authorities 
in this country appear to attach a value to retired cavalry 
men which is not attached to them abroad, I have sug- 
gested the weak regiments given in the table, and the 
maintenance of a limited number of short service Cavalrv 
Regiments. 

XIII.— QUESTION OF INCREASED PAY. 

I have already stated that in my opinion it would be 
desirable, and might be necessary, to give an increase Of 

Say to all soldiers enlisting for long service. I quite agree, 
owever, with those who think that the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the proper class of recruits at present does not arise to 
any great extent from the smallness of the pay offered. 
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And I am equally with them in doubting whether an 
increase of pay alone will attract more and better men. 
What is chiefly wanted is not more pay, but more rational 
treatment. 

XIV.— A LESSON FROM THE ROYAL MARINES. 

I do not say this without book, and I invite my readers 
to note the following very remarkable facts with regard to 
the Royal Mai-ines : — 

The Royal Marines are, as far as my knowledge goes, 
unsurpassed by any troops in the world. Their excellence 
is undisputed and indisputable. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for the Royal Marines ; on 
the contrary, only a few weeks ago it was found necessary 
to raise the standard for the Royal Marine Artillery to the 
very high figure of 5ft. lOin., in order to check the number 
of entries. The Duke of Comwairs Light Infantry ob- 
tained only forty men in its own county in a year, simply 
because every man who had a taste for soldiering went as a 
matter of course into the Plymouth Division of Marines. 
What is the secret of this success ? Is it that the Marine 
receives better pay 1 No, for he receives the same pay aS 
the Liliesilian. It is true that every man who qualifies as 
a gunner gets Id. a day extra, but that is money for value 
received, and is paid for hond-fide artillery duties performed 
when on board ship and whenever required on shore. 

If it be not pay it must be some more potent cause. 
The real explanation of the difference in the matter of 
recruiting as between the Royal Marines and the Army is, 
I believe; to be found in the simple fact that in the one 

force the men are treated like rational human 
beings, in the other they are not. 

Let me explain. A character is required with all recruits 
joining the Royal Marines. This does not make recruits 
scarce, it makes them more plentiful. It is thought a 
privilege for a family to get a son into the Royal Marines. 
I regret to say that, to put it mildly, there is no corre- 
sponding feeling in the case of an enlistment into the Line. 

A recruit joining the Royal Marines is sent to a dep6t 
and properly drilled with the other recruits. "When he 
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leaves the dep6t he is a perfectly drilled soldier, and instead 
of being an incubus to the company which he joins he is a 
welcome addition to it. 

A recruit joining the Royal Marines enlists for twelve 
years, with the option of re-enlistment for twenty-one 

years and a pension. He is not tumed adrift at the 
age of twenty-four like the Linesman. 

A linesman, as a rule, learns nothing during his period 
of service which is the slightest use to him after leaving it 

The Boyal Marine always learns a trade. All bar- 
rack repairs, inside and out, are done by the men. The men 
make their own clothes and boots. It has been well said 
that " What a Blue Marine cannot do is not worth doing." 

Hence, when the Marine is discharged it is a question 
as to what employer shall catch him first, instead of, as is 
too often the case with the Linesman, to which casual ward 
shall he tura 

The Army is supposed to be localised, but army localisa- 
tion is a pure sham. 

The Royal Marines are really localised in the very 

best way. 

The men from Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham 
respectively come back to the ports from which they sail. 
Their families live in one spot^ and the men return to that 
spot. Hence, the Marines are as much part of the society, 
say of the West of England, as any of the great county 
families of Devon and Cornwall. 

Every Marine who wishes to manr a respectable 
woman can be on the married roll, for its strength is 

fixed at so high a limit that there are always vacancies. 
There are now 200 vacancies on the roll. A Marine 
does not take his wife all over the world with him, any 
more than an officer on one of H.M.'s ships does. Nor is 
the painful spectacle of families of children dragged about 
with the baggage train an incident of service in the corps. 

But the corps being localised it is possible to make 
homes for the families and to organise clubs, schools, 
gymnasiums, and all sorts of institutions for the wives and 
children. This is done, and with immense success. 

The tour of service in the Royal Marines is three 
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years on shore, and three years at sea. Three years away 
from home is long, but not too long, as experience proves. 

Moreover, when at sea the Marine gets free rations 

(really free, not a fraudulent promise of free rations) and 
extra employment pay, and thus he is able to save, and in the 
majority of cases does save, a considerable sum of money for 
his family while he is away, it being no uncommon thing for 
a Marine to draw £80 or £100 savings after a tour abroad. 
I have said enough to show that it is possible to obtain 
-good soldiers even though the rate of pay be not increased. 
The Royal Marines are a standing evidence of the fact. I do 
not pretend to think that we could get all the recruits we re- 
quire by merely adding to the Marines, but I do contend that 
the value of common-sense in the treatment of the men when 
serviug is amply demonstrated by the facts I have given. 

XV.— THE AMOUNT OF PAY TO BE GIVEN. 

But admitting that it be necessary to increase the pay 
of the long service men, I would suggest that the rates 
"ghould be as follow : — ^ ^ 

Long service (fully qualified men) 1 6 per diem.- 

Short „ „ „ 1 „ 

Boys or recruits for either service 6 or 9d. per diem. 

The payments to be made out of the British Exchequer 

would provide for the whole of the short service men, and 

for such of the long service men as were not serving in 

India (viz., 72,000. men), or a total of 87,047 men, thus 

composed — 

Colonies— All Arms 24,293 



At Home— Infantry 


... 32,000 


Artillery 


,.. 12,560 


Cavalry 


... 7,050 


Engineers 


... 5,350 


Other Arms ... 


... 6,794 



87,047 

The short service troops on the Home Establishment 

would amount to 32,400, thus composed — 

Infantry 29,000 

Cavalry 3,400 

32,400 
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giving a grand total of troops at home and abroad of 
191,447, thus distributed — 

At Home ^5,154 

India ... 72,000 

CJolonies 24,293 



Grand total ... 191,447 

It will thus be seen that a reduction of 9,803 is pro- 
posed. 4,973 of the number are taken from the Garrison 
Artillery at home, 1,461 from the Infantry in the United 
Kingdonx, and 1,515 from the Garrison Artillery abroad. 
The idea of a reduction may be objected to, but I believe 
that the greater eiQ&ciency of the regiments under the 
proposed system would far more than compensate for the 
diminution. Our present numbers in no way represent 
"efficients." Estimating the cost of each man reduced at 
£90, we have a sum available for the extra payment to 
the long service troops at home of no less than £882,270 
per annum. Add to this a saving of £97,090, being the 
amount saved by abolishing the deferred pay in the case 
of short service soldiers, and we have a grand total of 
£979,360, without making any allowance for the gain 
certain to be effected by the reduction of expenditure in con- 
nection with drafting, desertion, sickness, &c. 

XVL— WHAT REGIMENTS TO BE ASSIGNED 
TO LONG AND SHORT SERVICE RESPEC- 
TIVELY. 

It will be asked how is the division to be effected be- 
tween long and short service troops in view of the present 
regimental divisions. 

It appears to me that the simplest plan would be to 
restore the numbertf to the regiments. To allot the first 
96 numbers to the long service, and assigning the re- 
mainder, including the second Battalions of the first 25 
regiments, to the short service army. 

Of course any interference with the regiments as they 
exist is undesirable. But so much has already been done 
to confuse and irritate regimental feeling, that one more 
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change would not be altogether out of the question, pro- 
vided that it helped to restore a better state of things.* 

It would, of course, be possible to change the roster at 
any time if it seemed necessary. 

XVIL— CALLING OUT THE RESERVE. 

From what I have previously stated I think I have 
made it clear that I attach little or no value to a Reserve 
which is never called out for exercise. It should be an 
essential condition of enlistment, whether for long or short 
service, that the soldier should come out for practice with 
the Militia on fixed occasions. The short service recruits 
should be mobilised for three weeks' training with the 
Militia for four years after leaving the colours, the long 
service reservist for a similar period during one of the 
three years of his Reserve service. 



* At present there are 141 Line and Rifle Battalions. If 
96 were allotted to long service and 42 to short, there would remain 
3 Battalions only to dispose of. If the Rifle Brigade and the 60th 
were reduced to 6 strong, instead of 4 strong and 3 weak battalions, 
there would only be one battalion out. 
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Shakspere Reading Book, The. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. is. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout : — 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, as. — ^ Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s. — 
Carpenters and Jobers, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.~Gothic Stonewocl^ 38. 
— Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, as. — Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s. 6d. — Machinists and Engineers, 
Drawing for, 48. 6d. — Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s. — Model 
Drawing, 3s. — Orthographical and Isometrical ProjectioUj as. — Practical 
Perspective, 3s. — Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s. — ^Applied Mechanic^ 
by Sir R. S. Ball. LLD., as. — Systematic Drawing and Shading, as. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. Revised Edition. Four Vols. 5s. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Avrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormbll, D.Sc., M.A Illustrated throughout : — 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 5a. — ^Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, Vice-President of the British Horo- 
logical Institute, 4s. 6d.— Steel and Iron, by Prof. W. H. Greenwood, 
F.CS., M.I.C.E., &C., 5S.— Spinning Woollen and Worsted, by W. S. 
B. McLaren, M.P.,4S.6d.— -Desi^ in Textile Fabrics, by T. R. Ashen- 
hurst, 4s. 6d.— Practical Mechanics, by Prof. Perry, M.E., 3s. 6d.-> 
Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. 
{A Prospectus on application.) 

This World of Ours. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. Fully Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 

CASSELL & COMPANY Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 



Selections from Casseil % Company^ s Publications, 

|§00ks for ^mtn0 ^eojtU. 

"Little Polks " Half- Yearly Volume. Containing 433 4to pages, with 
about aoo Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

Bo- Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PleaaantWork for Busy Fingers. ByMAGciE Browne. Illustrated. 5s. 

Bom a Kine. By Frances and MarvArnold-Forster. (The Life of 
Alfonso XIII., the Boy King of Spain.) Illustrated, zs. 

Casseirs Pictorial Scrap Book, containing several thousand Pictures. 
Boards, 153. ; cloth, ais. Also in Six Sectional Vols., 38. 6d. each. 

The Marvellous Budget: being 65,536 Stories of Jack and JilL 
By the Rev. F. Bennett. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. Illus- 
trated, as. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. HoppmaH. Illustrated. Qoth gilt, 5s. 

** Little Polks" Painting Book, The New. Containiog nearly 
Outline Illustrations suitable for Colouring, xs. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molbsworth. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornbwall- Jones. Cheap 
Edition, Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. 

Pamous Sailors of Pormer Time«. By Clements Markham. Illus- 
trated, as. 6d. 

The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Henry KIorlev. Illustrated. 5s. 

Pictures of School Life and Boyhood. Selected from the best Authors. 
Edited by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. as. 6d. 

Heroes of l£very-day Life. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full* 
page Illustrations. Qoth. as. 6d. 

Books for Young People. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 

The Champion of 0<Un; or. 

Vikina Life in the Dli^s of 

Old. By J7 Fred. Hodgetts. 
The Bomance ot Invention. 

By James Burnley. 



3S» 



Under Bayard's Banner. By Henry 

Frith. 
Bound by a Spell; or. The Hunted 

wit^h of the Forest. By the 



Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

Books for Young People. Illu<(trated. 3s. 6d. each. 

Polly : a New-Pashloned OirL By 

L. T. Meade. 
"PoUow My Iieader." 



The White House at Inch Gow. 

By Mrs. Pitt. 
A Sweet Qirl Oraduate. By L. T. 

Meade. 
The King's Command : A Story 

for Girls. By Masrsie Symineton. 
Lost in Samoa. A Tale of Adven- 
ture in the Navigfator Islands. By 

Edward S. Ellis. 
Tad: or, " Q-etting Even " with 

Him. By Edward S. EUis. 
Pop Portune and Glory: A Story 

otthe Soudan War. By Lewis 

Hough. 



_ By Talbot 

Baines Reed. [Pitt. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarali 

A World of Girls: The Story oi 
a School. By I^ T. Meade. 

Lost among White Afiricaua. By 
David Ker. 

The Falaoe BeautiftiL By L. T. 
Meade. 

On Board the "Esmeralda." By 
John C. Hutcheson. 

In Quest of Gold. By A. St John- 
ston. 



Crown 8vo Library. Cheap Editions, as. 6d. each. 



B ambles Bound Iiondon. By C. 

L. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 
A round and About Old E n gland. 

By C. L. Mat&iux. Illustrated. 
PawB and Claws. By one of the 

Authors of " Poems written fcr a 

Child." Illustrated. 
Decisive Events in History. 

Bv Thomas Archer. With Original 

lUus- rations. 
The Tru9 Bobinson Orusoes. 

Cloth g^t. 
Peeos A broad for Polks at Hom'^. 

IIlii'-tfatc<l thr iighoiit. 



Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 

By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illus- 
trated. 
Modern Explorers. By Thomas 

Froft lUmtraled. New and CkeajHr 

E ition. 
Bar y Explorers. By Thrmas Frost. 
Home Chat wi*A our Young Polas. 

Illustrated throughout. 
Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 

throughout. 
The England of Shakespeare. By 

E. Goadby. With FulTpage Illu*. 

trations. 



^ 



Stlntiom from Casseli t Ctt^itji's PubiitaUoas. 



"Golden Moti 



;i», The. Each Book contunlne loBpagti, viih 



"Aim tX ■ But* BaH" B* Emn* 
_, — _ ^ SarcKfiEl*. 

Cauell'i Picture Stary Boaka. Each contalninE about Sixty Pages or 



and Slories, &c. M. each. 
Uttle Talk!. I SaUl'l SWirBaok. 



Vun«ry Toya. 



'a Pear. Qood-mcht Bl 









rhaDalflJujt. 

Caaacll-a ShilliDg Story Books. All Illmtraitd.aiid coniai 
iDg Stories. 

Sa^S^ofM^Sia, 
dumad at I-ait, uid Roy^ 
Tba Cuo^ In th?B?bln-a ITgat, 
a£a Hlatoiy d( riTa UlUa 

Illuatratcd Booka for the Little Onea. CoDIaisuis in 



AlbDnu for Children. 3s. 6d. each. 
My 6mlibxaa of Anlraai,. TH 



Selections from Cassell i Cempan/i Publicalieni. 



Dv GflorElnfl M. Syn)fB^ 



Kumars B1iTid«a to Rlffhtt. 






.-JSM"*^"*"^?' 



TrniAlliiSn^'ne. '^y EDbetl 



/ither 



.^.t^V 



I OlTds, By E. C 



iraiy of Wo 
cloib. ii. N 



WDDdan of BodllT B^tnrCh 



Books tor YouTiE People. Bv Popular Auihon. Wiih fax 
Original INuslralLons in fich. Clotk gill, IS. M. each. 

Id FHMtbBr' B. 'i'mie of the TrllJ. IJy Magpc Symingl™. 

AmeriMO Pronlloc. Bi H»gf mil E«inl)Dar>; i atory a 
EdwirdS LUii, Tll»llt»MTlnK. 

TbAo PMondi, ' I TTrsari?! St£ml)HnB-Blook. Byjulii 



MM *Dlir a« of IdO TlplHrton; 

I4t(la>alk>' B^^n^Sask. 
Two Tourpeonr BLti. 

toormuS 

Ifhroofit POD to Fortune. 
Aont Tubltlu's VTHifa. 






«■ 



Selections from Cassell ^ Company's PublicatUns, 

r ■ _ ■ I ■- _ 

Cheap Editions nf Popular Volumes for Young People. Bound ia 
ctoth, gilt edges, as 6d. each. 

For Queen and "Kxxig. I Three Homes. 

ZUtber West. . I Workiufir to Win. 

Perils Aflflht and Briffands Ashore. 

The "Decrfoot" Series. By Ehward S. Ellis. With Four full-page 

Illustrations in each Book. Cloth, bevelled boards, as. 6d. each. 

Tlfe Hunters of the OArk. I The Camp in the Mountains. 
'1 he Iiast War Trail. 

The *• Log Cabin " Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

The liost Trail. | Oamp-Tire and Wiffwam. 

Footprints in the Forest. 

The ** Great River" Series. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, as. 6d. each. 

Down the MississippL I I*ost in the Wilds. 

« VptheTapajos; or. Adventures in BrssiL 

The " Boy Pioneer *' Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, a^, 6d. each. 

Ked in the Woods. A Tale of I Ked on the Biver. A Tale orindiaa 
Early Pay* in the West | RiTer Warfare 

Ked in the Block HVnsa. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentuclcy. 

The "World in Pictures.*' Illustrated throughout, as. 6d. each. 

The Sastem Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South Amerioa. 
Bound Afrioa. 

The Land of Temples (India). 
The Isles of the Paoiflo. 



A Bamble Bound France. 
All the Busslas. 
Ghats about (3«rmany. 
The Iiand of the '^jramida 
(Egypt). 



Half-Crown Story Books. 

Little Hinges. 

Margaret's Enemy. 

Fen's Perplexities. 

Notable dnipwreoks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 

Truth will Out. 



PeejMi into China. 

Saldier and Patriot ((Jeorge Wash- 



ington). 

le To 



The Young llan in the Battle of 
Liiis. By the Rev. Dr. Landels. 

The True Glory of Woman. By die 
Rev. Dr. Lannels. 

At the South Pole. 



Three-and- Sixpenny Books. All Illustrated and bound in cloth gilt. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Peggy Oglivie's Inheritanoe. I The Family Honour. 

Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morley. 



Books for the Little Ones. 

KhTTnes for the Yoxing Folk. 

Uy William Allingham. Beaulifully 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. With 

Coloiyed Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
The History Scrap Bookt With 

nearly 1,000 Engravings. 6s.s 

cloth, 7s. dd. 



The Old Fairy Tales. With Original 
Illustrstions. Boards. Is.; cl.«^6d. 

]iy Diaiy-. With xa Cdoured Plates 
and 366 Woodcuts, Is. * 

The Sufiday Scrap Book. With 

One 'niousand Smpture Pictures. 
Boards, £s. ; doth, Ts. 6d. 



Cassell & Compansr's Complete Catalogue will he sent fcst 

free onjippiicaticn to 
CASSEEit & COMPANY, Limited, Lv(k<^te fJill, Londot^, 
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Works by H. O. Arnold -Forster. 

Published by Cassell ^ Cowipany, Limiied. 



The Laws of Every-Day Life. For the Use ol 

bebools. By il. O. An nolo- Forster, 4CrfA TAouiand. Illustratfli, 
Uoih, Is. 6d, 

This "World of Ours. By H. O. Abnold-ForI^er. 

o the Study of Geogiaphy, Fil!b[;^lus. 

Casaell's Majt^uilding Series". Ou^oe >Iap9 pre- 
pared by H. O. Arnold-Forster. 'Per Me: of T 



jf 1" A^-lB^ 



How to Solve the Irish Uand Q ^Bti o^. By 

H. O. Arnold- Forster. Kepriwed, by permission, itom Ihc 
NiBtltinlk Ctntury. 64 pages, crown Svo, 6d. 



Cassell 4 Company, Lihiteu, Vudgaie Hill. London. 
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